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SCHOOL  CALENDARS 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 

MAY 


1  May  Day  and  Child  Health  Day. 

1  Better  Parenthood  Week. 

1  National  Music  Week  begins. 

4  Horace  Mann,  1796-1859.  Educa¬ 
tional  reformer,  lawyer,  founder 
of  normal  school.  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

8  Mother’s  Day. 

12  Peace  Week. 

12  Florence  Nightingale,  1820-1910. 
English  war  nurse,  founder  of  the 
modern  nursing. 

12  American  Indian  Day.  A  day  for 
honoring  the  American  Indian. 

13  Jamestown,  Virginia  settled  in 
1607  under  Captain  John  Smith. 

15  First  regular  air  mail  service  in 
the  world  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1918. 

15  First  Aid  Week. 

16  Joan  of  Arc,  1412-1431.  French 
national  heroine  called  “The  Maid 
of  Orleans.” 

17  Outdoor  Cleanliness  Day. 

18  World  Goodwill  Day.  Anniversary 
of  the  opening  in  1889  of  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference. 

20  Stephen  Girard,  1750-1831.  En¬ 
rolled  among  Pennsylvania’s  hon¬ 
ored  educators  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Education  Building. 

21  The  American  Association  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Founded  in  1881.  Clara 
Barton  elected  President. 


21  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  made 
the  first  non-stop  flight  from  New 
York  to  Paris  in  1927. 

22  Poetry  Week  begins. 

23  James  Buchanan  Eads,  1820-1887. 
Engineer,  ship-builder.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1920. 

23  Poppy  Week. 

23  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  1854-1928.  En¬ 
rolled  among  Pennsylvania’s  hon¬ 
ored  educators  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Education  Building. 

25  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1803-1882. 
Poet  and  Essavist,  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister  called  “The  Sage  of  Con¬ 
cord.”  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1900. 

28  Louis  Agassiz,  1807-1873.  Zoolo¬ 
gist,  natural  historian,  teacher. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1915. 

29  Patrick  Henry,  1736-1799.  States¬ 
man.  lawyer,  general  orator. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1920. 

30  Memorial  Day.  Originally  ob¬ 
served  for  the  decoration  of 
graves  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  and  exercises  held  in  their 
memory. 

31  Walt  Whitman,  1819-1892.  Jour¬ 
nalist,  poet,  naturalist.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1930. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

MAY 


National  Music  Week  (six  days) 

State  Federation  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Women,  Pittsburgh  (four 
days) 

American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (two  days) 

Northwestern  Convention  Dis¬ 
trict,  East  Stroudsburg  (two 
days) 

Class  B,  Commercial  Contest, 
State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg 


9  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  Phil¬ 

adelphia  (seven  days) 

15  National  Congress  of  Parents 

and  Teachers,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  (five  days) 

19  Dedication  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Memorial,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  (two  days) 

20  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania  (two  days) 

23  American  Federation  of  Arts, 

Washington,  D.  C.  (two  days) 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

LESTER  K.  ADE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Utt.D.,  LL.D. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Education  Moves  Forward  in  Pennsylvania 

Children  and  Citizens  Alike  Share  in  Widespread  Gains 


A  glance  at  the  achievements  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  program  of  education  during  the 
past  three  years  reveals  an  advancement  in 
practically  every  area  of  service.  Benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  this  striking  progress  are  the 
children  and  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
who  alike  share  in  the  widespread  gains 
revealed  in  a  review  of  recent  achievements. 

Characteristic  of  this  growth  in  education 
has  been  a  wholesome  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  school  and  lay  leaders  throughout 
the  State,  as  well  as  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  our  State  government.  A  move¬ 
ment  that  comprehends  as  wide  an  area  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania  and  involves  every 
citizen,  young  and  old,  can  move  forward 
only  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
effort  in  a  common  purpose. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  is  able  to  report 
the  following  forward  steps  in  the  state¬ 
wide  public  school  program. 

I.  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  SCHOOLS 

1.  A  few  weeks  after  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1937  adjourned,  a  clear  and  concise 
digest  of  the  141  new  laws  affecting  educa¬ 
tion  was  in  the  hands  of  school  officials  and 
lay  leaders  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Interpretations  of  the  new  laws  were 
made  through  the  columns  of  “Public  Edu¬ 
cation”,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  correspondence,  and  through 
systematic  visitation  to  every  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

3.  New  convenient  forms  for  use  of  school 
folks  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State 
were  prepared,  distributed  and  explained  as 
needed. 

4.  Approximately  1,400  of  Pennsylvania’s 
2,582  school  districts  were  launched  on  a 
program  of  study  with  a  view  to  merging 
the  smaller  districts  into  more  efficient  ad¬ 
ministrative  areas.  This  survey  on  the  part 
of  local  districts  will  not  only  cause  the 
citizens  of  our  State  to  reflect  seriously  on 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children 
in  their  several  communities,  but  will  rap¬ 
idly  lead  to  the  development  of  improved 
school  attendance  areas  in  the  State. 

5.  Regulations  governing  attendance  were 
improved  in  several  important  respects.  The 
length  of  term  has  been  extended  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  180  days  for  all  school  districts. 
The  annual  enumeration  within  the  school 
districts  was  extended  to  include  aliens  and 
illiterate  persons,  as  well  as  youth  seven¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

6.  Thousands  of  youth  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  have  been  safeguarded  against  pre¬ 


mature  removal  from  the  advantages  of 
school  by  the  new  law  which  raises  the 
minimum  age  for  securing  exemption  per¬ 
mits  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years.  This 
provision,  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  attendance  age  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years,  will  make  available  continuous  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth  over  a  greater  period  than 
has  been  enjoyed  heretofore. 

7.  Machinery  was  set  up  for  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  school  districts  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis  under  the  administration  of  a 
county  board  of  school  directors  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

8.  Through  the  expansion  of  the  program 
of  research  in  the  Department,  more  authen¬ 
tic  information  on  public  schools  than  ever 
before  is  being  disseminated  to  interested 
folks.  The  child  accounting  system  has  been 
revised  and  improved  in  several  respects. 
The  number  of  attendance  reports  required 
annually  by  the  Department  from  superin¬ 
tendents  has  been  reduced  from  three  to 
two.  Non-essential  material  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  a  plan  developed  that  would 
articulate  with  the  child  accounting  of  other 
states  and  with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  As  a  result  of  this  revision, 
school  officials  will  be  better  able  to  plan 
their  educational  program. 

9.  Dangerous,  obsolete  and  over-crowded 
State  educational  buildings  are  being  re¬ 
habilitated  and  replaced  by  a  wide-scale 
construction  program  under  The  General 
State  Authority.  Through  this  service,  and 
by  a  Special  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
fire  hazards  are  being  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  or  eliminated,  and  educational  plants 
of  state-owned  institutions  established  on  a 
safer  basis. 

10.  A  forty-eight  million  dollar  public 
school  building  program  under  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  totaling  300  projects 
providing  for  110,000  pupils,  the  largest 
school  building  program  in  any  state  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  expedited  through 
the  School  Plant  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  program  contains 
more  items  than  constitute  all  varieties  of 
PWA  projects  in  any  other  state.  It  repre¬ 
sents,  in  number  of  projects,  eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  PWA  pro¬ 
gram.  The  School  Plant  Division  of  the 
Department  has  also  acted  upon  a  total  of 
approximately  500  school  building  plans 
submitted  by  local  school  districts. 

11.  Extensive  studies  on  educational  prob¬ 
lems  completed  by  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
made  available  both  to  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and  school 
officials  through  a  new  research  service  in 
the  Department. 


II.  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

1.  Children  who  suffer  from  physical  or 
mental  handicaps  have  been  given  many 
advantages  by  new  developments  in  the 
school  program.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  county  supervisors  of  special  education 
who  will  be  competent  to  determine  such 
children  as  need  special  education,  and  to 
organize  classes  suitable  to  their  particular 
needs.  Audiometric  tests  have  been  provided 
to  determine  which  children  require  special 
care  and  consideration  because  of  defective 
hearing.  Medical  inspection  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  legal  basis  for  all  children  not 
only  in  the  independent  districts  but  in  small 
and  scattered  rural  areas. 

2.  The  requirements  for  graduation  from 
secondary  school  have  been  liberalized  to 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  choose  ac¬ 
tivities  suitable  to  their  special  needs  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  disadvantage  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Vocational  education  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  schools  not  offering  such  programs 
heretofore,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas. 
A  greater  variety  of  vocational  offerings  in 
this  practical  program  has  been  developed 
for  the  schools. 

4.  A  program  of  education  for  adults  has 
been  expanded  and  made  a  regular  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  One  of  the  new 
fields  of  learning  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
more  mature  students  is  that  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  of  buying  and  selling 
and  of  consumer  education.  Plans  are  also 
going  forward  to  establish  instruction  in 
the  municipal  occupations  such  as  fireman, 
policemen  and  civic  officers. 

5.  The  State  Teachers  Colleges,  which 
are  distributed  in  strategic  areas  in  every 
part  of  the  State,  are  being  organized  as 
service  centers  for  the  public  schools  in 
their  respective  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Under  this  arrangement  these  educational 
centers  will  not  only  prepare  teachers  com¬ 
petent  to  participate  in  a  modern  program 
of  education,  but  will  assist  school  officers 
in  local  districts  of  their  respective  service 
areas  to  formulate  a  better  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  in  keeping  with  our  present- 
day  trends  for  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  communities. 

6.  Seniors  of  secondary  schools  have  been 
protected  from  the  unethical  practices  of 
unscrupulous  schools.  Unfair  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  these  schools  has  been  discour¬ 
aged  through  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  approval  of  private  business 
schools.  No  longer  will  lists  of  seniors  of 
our  schools  be  distributed  to  any  but  ap¬ 
proved  and  worthy  institutions. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  — Continued 


III.  THE  LICENSING  OF  PROFESSIONS 
AND  OTHER  VOCATIONS 

1.  An  improved  system  of  administering 
the  State  scholarship  examination  has  been 
advised.  New  type  tests  have  supplanted  the 
essay  form  of  tests  previously  used.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  new  plan  is  amply  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  a  great  many  of  the  scholarships  were 
won  by  students  in  small  schools  of  the 
State. 

2.  A  pamphlet  describing  scholarships 
and  opportunities  for  self-help  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  colleges  was  prepared  to  encourage 
students  with  small  means  to  pursue  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  with  the  aid  of  available 
funds. 

3.  Abuses  arising  from  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  foreign  students  in  our  various 
professional  schools  were  eliminated  through 
new  legislation. 

4.  A  greater  interest  has  been  developed 
in  the  professional  careers  of  young  people 
through  a  definite  guidance  program  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  To  safeguard  citizens  of  the  State,  a 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  testing  drugs 
has  been  established  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Through  this  new  labor¬ 
atory  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  standard  drugs. 

6.  More  systematic  investigations  and 
more  regular  law  enforcement  have  resulted 
in  vast  improvements  in  barber  and  beauty 
shop  service. 

7.  A  satisfactory  basis  for  evaluating 
eight  grades  of  public  school  education  has 
been  prepared  in  order  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
barber  schools  and  practices. 

8.  The  renewal  of  licenses  to  the  members 
of  the  sixteen  professions  which  function 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  has  been  placed  on  a  more  efficient 
basis  by  distributing  the  expiration  dates 
of  licenses  throughout  the  year  rather  than 
permitting  all  licenses  to  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year. 

9.  To  rehabilitate  men  and  women  in  va¬ 
rious  State  institutions,  a  program  of  in¬ 
struction  in  such  occupations  as  barbering 
and  beauty  culture  has  been  instituted.  It 
was  felt  that  the  absorption  of  an  individual 
in  a  useful  occupation  would  be  a  powerful 
antidote  against  criminal  tendencies. 


IV.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  The  program  of  instruction  in  the  four¬ 
teen  State  Teachers  Colleges  has  been  re¬ 
vised  in  order  to  make  it  adequate  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  present-day  students  in 
the  profession.  Programs  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  social  life  were  enriched,  and 
instruction  in  effective  speech  and  hearing 
and  the  formulation  of  proper  health  habits, 
have  been  emphasized. 

2.  The  State  Council  of  Education  has  set 
up  a  provision  whereby  all  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  shall 
have  completed  four  years  of  post  secondary 
academic  and  professional  education  before 
becoming  eligible  for  certification. 

The  ever  rising  level  in  professional 
education  in  Pennsylvania  makes  this  new 
provision  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
trend.  The  number  of  college  certificates 
issued  teachers  increased  more  than  six  per¬ 


cent  during  the  past  year.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  teachers  enrolling  for  advanced 
studies  in  summer  sessions  rose  from  22,000 
in  1936,  to  23,000  in  1937. 

3.  A  new  Tenure  Law  was  put  into  effect 
in  April,  1937,  which  assures  competent 
teachers  the  privilege  of  continuous  service 
without  depriving  school  boards  of  their 
power  to  dismiss  incompetent  teachers.  The 
professional  service  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  rural  districts  was  given  an 
upward  impetus  by  the  mandated  increase 
of  minimum  salaries  from  $800  to  $1000. 
Secondary  school  teachers  were  likewise 
granted  four  annual  increases  of  $100  each. 

4.  In  addition  to  this  encouragement  of 
the  professional  status  of  public  schools,  a 
sabbatical  leave  has  been  authorized  for 
teachers  who  have  rendered  ten  successive 
years  of  service  in  the  schools.  This  leave 
will  enable  and  induce  teachers  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  for  professional 
improvement  by  attendance  at  summer 
schools,  by  travel,  by  individual  or  group 
study,  by  attendance  at  conferences  and 
conventions,  by  writing  professional  articles 
for  publication  or  other  purposes,  or  by 
recreation  and  other  health  restoring  activ¬ 
ities. 

5.  The  professional  morale  of  teachers 
was  raised  through  the  organization  of  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  and  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Thirty  thousand  teachers,  approximately 
one  half  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State, 
attended  at  least  one  out  of  ten  of  these 
meetings,  and  gained  the  inspiration  and 
sociability  not  only  of  an  assembly  of  large 
groups  of  professional  folks,  but  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors  who  supervised  the 
conferences. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  conferences,  field 
trips  for  teachers  were  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  the  colleges.  By  studying  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Oregon-Trail,  the 
Great  Lakes  Region,  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  these  teachers  return  to  their  schools 
inspired  and  refreshed,  and  more  capable, 
therefore,  of  vitalizing  the  instructional  ser¬ 
vice  in  their  classrooms. 


V.  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

1.  Through  the  State  Library  and  Mu¬ 
seum  thousands  of  children  and  youth  of 
Pennsylvania  enjoy  additional  educational 
advantages.  New  county  libraries  have  been 
established  in  a  number  of  counties,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  for  the  organization 
of  similar  services  in  several  other  counties. 

2.  Traveling  libraries  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  have  been  sent  out  to  rural  areas. 

3.  Approximately  20,000  lantern  slides 
dealing  with  educational  themes  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  Museum  for  use  in 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
This  number  represents  an  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  over  any  previous  year. 

4.  With  the  aid  of  W.P.A.  projects,  some 
250  schools  were  served  with  educational 
materials. 

5.  Through  the  several  divisions  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Library  and  Museum, 
other  departments  of  the  State  Government 
have  been  given  valuable  assistance  in  in¬ 
creasing  and  extending  their  service  to  the 
public. 


6.  Extensive  information  was  furnished 
on  Old  Age  Assistance,  Social  Security,  In¬ 
surance  Claims,  and  other  services  newly 
established  in  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  As  an  aid  to  legislation,  research  and 
other  public  service,  the  Clipping  Bureau  of 
the  State  Library  and  Museum,  over  a  period 
of  one  year,  made  available  to  the  various 
branches  of  government  almost  500,000 
items  of  information  gathered  from  ap¬ 
proximately  200  newspapers. 

VI.  STUDY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY  INCREASED 

1.  Through  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  new  interest  and  new  ma¬ 
terials  in  Pennsylvania  history  have  been 
developed  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  pamphlet,  together  with  dramatic 
music  and  illustrative  materials  relating  to 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  distributed  to  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  A  new  publication,  “History  Notes”, 
has  been  instituted  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  activities  in  the  field  of 
Pennsylvania  History  to  schools,  societies 
and  other  groups  in  a  position  to  stimulate 
a  more  general  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 

3.  Several  historic  properties  such  as  the 
Ephrata  Cloisters,  Daniel  Boone  Birthplace, 
Pennsbury,  the  first  State  Capital,  and 
other  historic  sites,  were  acquired  for  pres¬ 
ervation  and  further  study.  These  historic 
properties  will  be  kept  constantly  available 
for  educational  trips  and  study  on  the  part 
of  the  schools. 

4.  The  Historical  Commission  is  cooper¬ 
ating  with  local  societies  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  more  active  interest  and  activity  in 
local  history  in  the  public  schools. 

5.  Elaborate  plans  have  likewise  been 
carried  out  for  the  celebration  of  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Swedish  Set¬ 
tlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Numerous  new  publications  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  local  history  have 
been  published  and  distributed  to  the  public 
schools. 

VII.  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES’  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

1.  The  School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  $40,- 
000,000  General  State  Authority  Bonds,  thus 
assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  important 
public  building  program. 

2.  About  $20,000,000  School  District  and 
General  Improvement  Bonds  were  purchased 
during  this  year,  thus  assisting  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  other  political  sub-divisions  of 
Pennsylvania  in  their  various  activities. 

3.  During  the  year  1937,  541  school  em¬ 
ployes  were  retired,  making  a  total  of  4,876 
now  receiving  retirement  allowance. 

4.  An  outstanding  activity  of  the  Board 
has  been  the  continued  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  largest  Retirement  System  in 
America,  with  a  membership  of  78,000  and 
reserve  funds  of  $155,000,000.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 
continues  to  be  actuarially  sound  and  in 
first  class  condition. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE-c°"duded 


TWENTY-FIVE  AIR 
CHANNELS  RESERVED  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


Pennsylvania  Colleges  to  Make  Self-Survey 


Improvement  of  Higher  Education  Sought  Through  Comprehensive  Study 
Sponsored  by  State  Council  of  Education 


A  Boon  to  Rural  As  Well  As  Populous 
Urban  Areas 


Tremendous  possibilities  for  American 
education  and  for  progress  in  our  national 
life  are  seen  in  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission’s  announcement  that  twenty- 
five  channels  in  the  ultra-high  frequency 
band  have  been  reserved  for  non-profit  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasting. 

To  Aid  Regular  School  Activities 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  establishing  a  class  of  high  frequency 
broadcast  stations  to  be  licensed  to  organ¬ 
ized  non-profit  educational  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  educational  pro¬ 
grams  directed  to  specific  schools  in  the 
system  for  use  in  connection  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  courses,  as  well  as  for  routine  and 
administrative  material  pertaining  to  the 
school  system.  This  class  of  stations  will  be 
authorized  to  transmit  educational  and  en¬ 
tertainment  programs  to  school  classes  and 
the  general  public  alike.  The  broadcast 
service  to  be  rendered  must  be  primarily 
of  an  educational  character.  No  sponsored 
or  commercial  program  of  any  character 
may  be  broadcast. 

1,250  New  Stations  Possible 

The  reservation  of  twenty-five  channels 
means  that  a  large  number  of  allocations 
can  be  made  to  educational  groups  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Engineers  point  out 
that  a  minimum  of  about  fifty  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  may  use  each 
frequency,  since  the  ultra-high  radio  waves 
are  distinctly  local  in  character.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  room  in  the  sector  re¬ 
served  for  at  least  1,250  local  non-profit 
educational  radio  broadcasting  stations. 

Opportunity  to  use  these  channels  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  challenge  to  American  educa¬ 
tion,  but  education  can  rise  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  these  facilities  which  should 
affect  the  scope  and  progress  of  education 
and  our  national  life  with  results  just  as 
revolutionary  as  those  which  followed  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press. 

Rural  Areas  Benefit 

These  frequencies  can  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  isolated  rural  school  with  its  one  or 
two  teachers.  At  present  county  superin¬ 
tendents  or  supervisors  may  be  able  to  visit 
each  school  in  the  county  or  district  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Establishment  of  a 
radio  station  in  conjunction  with  a  county 
school  system  would  enable  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  supervisor  to  be  in  constant 
touch  with  all  schools.  The  rural  school 
curriculum  could  be  vastly  enriched  through 
the  proper  development  and  use  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  radio. 

A  Boon  to  Children  and  Adults 

These  local  non-profit  educational  stations 
will  be  authorized  to  transmit  educational 
and  entertainment  programs  to  the  general 
public  in  every  city  and  town  maintaining 
such  a  station.  With  this  broad  charter  it 
is  not  impossible  to  anticipate  not  only  a 
(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  1) 


Pennsylvania’s  seventy  accredited  degree- 
granting  colleges  are  making  a  self-survey 
of  their  services  with  a  view  to  the  further 
development  and  coordination  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  higher  education  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  study,  which  is  planned  and 
sponsored  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  comprehensive  in  nature  and  when 
completed  will  present  a  complete  picture  of 
the  educational  opportunities  beyond  the 
secondary  school  level  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Public  and  Private  Institutions  Included 

Under  the  title  of  “A  Report  of  Degree 
Granting  Institutions  to  the  State  Council 
of  Education”,  convenient  blanks  have  been 
sent  to  the  heads  of  Pennsylvania’s  colleges 
including  all  accredited  public,  quasi-public, 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  these 
college  officials  with  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  the  maintenance  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievements,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
assured. 

Comprehensive  Information 

The  assembling  and  summarizing  of  sig¬ 
nificant  data  regarding  the  degree  granting 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania  will  serve  as  a 
basis  to  appraise  the  present  program  of 
higher  education.  The  report  is  made  the 
more  valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  every 
phase  of  education  service  offered  by  the 
colleges.  Among  these  are  standards  of  ad¬ 
mission,  professional  status  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  curriculum  offerings,  instructional  and 
library  services,  graduation  requirements, 
student  achievements  and  activities,  physi¬ 
cal  facilities  of  the  college,  and  the  financial 
program. 


The  new  commencement  plays  a  vital  part 
in  the  educational  program  of  a  community. 
It  constitutes  an  ideal  means  of  presenting 
before  the  public  a  living  portrayal  of  the 
function  of  the  school  in  modern  society. 
Its  effectiveness  in  serving  this  important 
purpose  depends  upon  the  methods  and  spirit 
which  characterize  the  commencement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Originality 

If  the  commencement  is  to  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion  in  an  impressive  and  efficient  manner 
it  should  be  attractive  and  original.  The 
planning  should  be  carried  on  by  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  the  program  should  be  largely 
of  their  own  devising.  The  central  theme 
should  be  of  definite  interest  to  all  who 
directly  or  indirectly  participate,  includ¬ 
ing  pupils,  parents,  and  other  groups  and 
individuals.  In  this  way  commencement  se¬ 
cures  the  active  attention  of  the  entire 
community,  and  having  secured  such  atten¬ 
tion,  can  interpret  the  educational  activities 
of  the  school  to  the  citizen. 


Summaries  of  the  information  compiled 
under  these  various  headings  are  to  be  made 
available  to  all  the  colleges  so  that  each  in¬ 
stitution  may  make  constructive  compari¬ 
sons,  determine  its  own  basic  needs,  and 
evaluate  its  present  assets.  However,  in¬ 
formation  from  any  given  college  will  be 
treated  as  strictly  confidential  and  will  not 
be  made  known  to  other  institutions. 

A  Forward  Looking  Project 

Thus,  Pennsylvania’s  study  of  degree 
granting  institutions  is  an  attempt  at  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  existing  higher 
learning  program,  and  a  systematic  effort 
to  determine  potentialities  not  yet  realized 
by  these  institutions.  The  analysis  will  re¬ 
veal  services  rendered  to  various  types  of 
students  in  the  colleges;  students  from  the 
higher  economic  levels  and  those  with  more 
mediocre  records  in  the  secondary  school. 
It  also  differentiates  the  learning  opportun¬ 
ities  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  Responsibility  of  the  Council 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  the  State 
Council  of  Education  is  primarily  an  ad¬ 
visory  body.  However,  it  is  required  by  the 
School  Laws  that  the  State  Council  shall 
approve  applications  for  charters  for  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  seeking  power  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees.  Moreover,  the  School  Laws  pro¬ 
vide  for  visitations  to  these  institutions. 
The  State  Council  of  Education  is  cooper¬ 
ating  in  this  survey  to  fulfill  this  obligation 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  a  better  and 
more  comprehensive  higher  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania. 


A  Self-Activity 

A  properly  planned  commencement,  the 
preparation  of  which  involves  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  through  the  year,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  graduates  to  gain  practice 
and  experience  for  self-activity.  Fhirther- 
more,  by  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
school,  home  and  community,  the  new  com¬ 
mencement  makes  a  large  and  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  not  only  to  the  graduates,  but  to 
all  others  concerned  with  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  education  of  children  and  youth 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


Jonas  E.  Wagner 


Jonas  E.  Wagner,  who  for  some  years  has 
served  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Certification  in  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Certification,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  office  of  Statistical  Adviser  in 
the  Bureau  of  Administration  and  Finance 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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American  Association  of 
School  Administrators 

Highlights  of  the  1938  Convention 


Steps  Suggested  for  the  Guidance  of  County  Boards  of  School 
Directors  in  Completing  Plans  for  Merging 
No-Teacher  Districts 


DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Point  of  View 

A  great  convention  may  be  judged,  as 
teaching  is  judged,  by  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  subsequent  professional  behavior  of 
those  who  take  part.  The  1938  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  stimulated  critical  thinking 
about  technical  educational  problems.  The 
program  inspired  a  desire  for  better  educa¬ 
tional  leadership,  and  gave  helpful,  practical 
suggestions  for  making  such  improvement. 
By  special  features  there  were  demonstrated 
the  extreme  possibilities  of  conduct  control 
that  can  be  achieved  by  the  process  of  di¬ 
rected  learning. 

The  1938  Convention  in  Session 

The  convention  is  a  complex,  involved 
institution.  It  is  difficult  to  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  extent  of  the  convention  held 
annually  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  allied  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  scheduled  nine  general  ses¬ 
sions,  with  42  speakers  and  presiding  offi¬ 
cers,  and  eighteen  discussion  groups,  with 
99  speakers  and  discussion  leaders.  Thirteen 
allied  organizations  held  their  programs  at 
the  same  time.  They  held  sixty  meetings 
and  had  359  speakers. 

In  addition,  there  were  listed  in  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Program  the  names  of  61  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  societies  which  held  120  meet¬ 
ings.  These  meetings  began  Wednesday  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  officially  opened,  and 
continued  during  the  entire  convention 
period. 

There  were  listed  108  breakfasts,  lunch¬ 
eons,  and  dinners.  Many  other  functions 
were  held  which  were  not  listed  in  the 
program. 

Programs 

The  1938  convention  revealed  some  in¬ 
triguing  and  highly  challenging  conclusions 
not  only  for  public  education,  but  also  for 
our  total  democratic  scene.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  of  these  were: 

1.  A  redeclaration  of  the  importance  of 
educating  all  boys  and  girls. 

2.  An  increased  concern  with  the  grave 
injustices  to  which  many  boys  and  girls 
are  now  subjected,  particularly  those 
living  in  rural  areas  and  those  who  are 
handicapped. 

3.  A  fuller  recognition  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  public  schools  to  the  youth  who 
are  out  of  school  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  in  school. 

4.  A  sharper  realization  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  offering  young  people  in  school 
those  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  learn  how  to  live  as  well  as 
how  to  earn  a  living. 

(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  1) 


In  addition  to  suggestions  which  have  been 
released  to  county  superintendents  and 
other  school  officials  within  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  all  necessary  procedures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  merging  of  those  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Act  157,  May  13,  1937,  must  be 
merged  on  or  before  July  1,  1938.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  county  board  of  school 
directors,  under  the  guidance  of  the  county 
superintendent,  may  find  it  helpful  to  check 
off  the  following  suggestions  in  the  sequence 
in  which  they  are  here  presented. 

1.  After  the  county  board  of  school  direc¬ 
tors  has  been  chosen,  installed,  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  one  of  the  first  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  devoted  to  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
with  special  reference  to  the  merging  of 
districts  which  had  no  teacher  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1937.  The  situation  existing  in 
such  districts  should  be  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed,  giving  special  consideration  to: 

a.  Any  maps  available  regarding  the 
no-teacher  district  and  all  adjacent 
districts. 

b.  All  significant  statistical  data  regard¬ 
ing  enrollments,  school  plant,  school 
equipment,  et  cetera. 

c.  All  available  data  concerning  trans¬ 
portation  routes,  both  those  already 
existing  and  those  which  appear  to 
be  possible. 

d.  The  Guiding  Principles  released  by 
the  State  Council  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1937,  especially  the  portions 
pertaining  to  desirable  attendance 
areas. 

2.  The  county  board  may  then  profitably 
meet  with  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
no-teacher  district  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  views  regarding  the  most 
desirable  merger.  If  the  results  of  this 
conference  are  satisfactory,  the  county 
board  should  then  obtain,  if  possible, 
from  the  board  of  the  no-teacher  dis¬ 
trict,  a  resolution  recommending  that 
the  district  be  merged  with  the  district 
agreed  upon.  This  resolution  will  give 
significance  to  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  county  board  and  the  local  board. 

3.  The  county  board  will  then,  no  doubt, 
do  well  to  confer  with  the  board  in  the 
district  with  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  no-teacher  district  should  be  merged. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference  it 
will  be  well  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  res¬ 
olution  from  the  receiving  district  ap¬ 
proving  the  acceptance  of  the  no-teacher 


district. 

4.  A  joint  conference  might  then  prove  to 
be  desirable  bringing  together  the  coun¬ 
ty  board  and  the  boards  of  the  districts 
directly  affected  by  the  merging  of  the 
no-teacher  districts. 

5.  The  county  board  should,  in  a  formal 
manner,  adopt  and  record  in  a  minute 
book  a  resolution  calling  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  petition  for  the  merging  of 
the  districts  proposed  to  be  merged. 

6.  The  county  board  should  then  proceed 
promptly  to  assemble  the  necessary  data 
called  for  in  the  petition  form  released 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  should  prepare  the  petition.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  petition  must  set  forth 
accurate  detailed  information  regarding: 

a.  Boundaries  and  description  of  the 
district  having  no  teacher. 

b.  Map  of  the  district. 

c.  Boundaries  and  description  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  the  no-teacher  district 
is  to  be  attached. 

d.  Map  of  the  district  to  which  the  no¬ 
teacher  district  is  to  be  attached. 

e.  Description  and  map  of  the  new  dis¬ 
trict  resulting  from  the  merging. 

f.  A  schedule  of  lands,  property,  equip¬ 
ment,  tax  rates  and  other  assets  and 
liabilities  of  each  of  the  districts  af¬ 
fected. 

g.  A  carefully  prepared  transcript  of 
each  action  taken  by  the  county 
board  in  the  preparation  of  the 
merger  plans. 

h.  Formal  approval  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  to  the  plan  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  county  board. 

7.  When  the  petition  has  been  prepared 
and  the  schedules  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  have  been  drawn  up,  the 
county  board  should  formally  adopt  the 
petition  and  make  the  adoption  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  a  matter  of  record 
on  the  minutes  of  the  county  board. 

8.  In  order  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
review  of  the  petitions  and  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  same  to  the  court,  a  copy 
of  the  petition  should  be  filed  with  the 
State  Council  of  Education  not  later 
than  April  15,  1938. 

9.  Upon  receiving  the  approval  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  by  the  State  Council,  the  county 
board  should  present  the  petition  to  the 
court  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Court.  (This  should  be  done  not  later 
than  May  15,  1938.) 

10.  When  the  court  has  acted  upon  the  pe¬ 
tition  and  has  issued  a  decree,  a  copy 
(Continued  on  Page  9,  Column  2) 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE -Co"ti™»d 


New  Standards  for  Pupil 
Transportation  Approved 

Legal  Regulations  Govern  Construction 
and  Operation  of  Vehicles  Used  by 
School  Districts 


RAYMOND  W.  ROBINSON 
Chief,  Division  of  Consolidation  and 
Transportation 

The  State  Council  of  Education,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting,  approved  the  new  standards 
for  pupil  transportation  as  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  and  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  Based  upon  the  pro¬ 
visions  governing  transportation,  enacted  by 
the  1927  General  Assembly,  these  standards 
govern  the  ways  and  means  of  furnishing 
transportation,  types  of  vehicles,  selection 
of  drivers,  school  bus  routes,  insurance  on 
transportation,  and  the  construction  of 
buses. 

Also  included  in  the  regulations  approved 
by  the  Council  are  statements  regarding  the 
legal  basis  for  furnishing  transportation  to 
school,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Council 
to  establish  legal  standards. 


Decade  Increase  in  Secondary 
School  Enrolments 


DR.  CARL  D.  MORNEWECK 
Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 

The  following  table  shows  the  decade  in¬ 
crease  in  the  enrolment  of  secondary  schools 
in  America  from  1880  to  1930,  and  the  eight- 
year  increase  from  1930  to  1938  (estimated) : 

Enrollment 


in  public 

secondary  Increase  from 
School  year  school  (last  previous  data 
ending  in  June —  four  years)  Number  Percent 

1880  .  110,227 

1890  .  202,963  92,736  84.13 

1900  .  519,251  316,288  155.84 

1910  .  915,061  395,810  76.23 

1920  .  2,200,389  1,285,328  140.46 

1930  .  4,399,422  2,199,033  99.94 


1938  (estimated)  6,135,252  1,735,830  39.46 
Probably  the  decade  increase  from  1930 
to  1940  will  be  only  slightly  more  than 
forty  per  cent  as  compared  with  100  per 
cent,  from  1920  to  1930.  However,  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  approximately  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  additional  pupils  during  a 
period  of  economic  depression  has  been  a 
major  problem  for  the  school  system. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


(Continued  from  Page  6,  Column  1) 

5.  The  increased  necessity  of  exerting 
more  care  in  the  selection  and  training 
of  teachers  and  thereafter  more  nearly 
guaranteeing  a  suitable  economic  and 
social  status  for  all  teachers. 

6.  A  deeper  and  sounder  determination  of 
educational  administrators  to  preserve, 
evaluate,  and  improve  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

7.  The  practically  unanimous  conviction 
that  the  federal  government  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  which  it  ac¬ 
knowledged  some  150  years  ago.  It 
must  participate  to  a  far  greater  degree 
(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  1) 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COMMISSION 


Leaders  Making  Progress  in  Attack  on 
Major  Issues  Before  Today's  Schools 


Principal  Problems  Reviewed 


In  any  established  institution,  such  as  the 
school  system  of  the  United  States,  certain 
conditions  tend  toward  inflexibility.  Desir¬ 
able  changes  are  often  delayed  and  out¬ 
moded  practices  tend  to  limit  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  system.  An  important  function 
and  responsibility  of  educational  leadership 
is  to  discover  and  put  into  operation  the 
means  whereby  steady  progress  in  educa¬ 
tional  practice  may  be  brought  about.  As 
such  leadership  is  developed  within  the  pro¬ 
fession,  education  can  most  readily  make 
its  indispensable  contribution  to  our  evolv¬ 
ing  democratic  society. 

MEMBERS 


With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  created  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  to  clarify  the  major  current 
issues  facing  public  education  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  profession  toward  their 
solution.  The  membership  is  composed  of 
twenty  educators,  serving  without  compen¬ 
sation.  These  include: 


Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Chairman 


Cornelia  S.  Adair 
Lotus  D.  Coffman 
George  S.  Counts 
J.  B.  Edmonson 
Willard  E.  Givens 
Frederick  M.  Hunter 
Charles  H.  Judd 
John  K.  Norton 
Orville  C.  Pratt 
Agnes  Samuelson 


John  A.  Sexson 
S.  D.  Shankland 
Albert  M.  Shaw 
Payson  Smith 
George  D.  Strayer 
J.  W.  Studebaker 
Willis  A.  Sutton 
A.  L.  Threlkeld 
George  F.  Zook 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 


At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission  was  charged 
with  these  responsibilities :  to  stimulate 
planning  within  the  teaching  profession, 
looking  toward  the  continuous  adaptation 
of  education  to  social  needs;  desirable 
changes  in  the  purposes,  procedures  and 
organization  of  education;  make  the  best 
practices  and  procedures  in  education  known 
throughout  the  country  and  to  encourage 
their  use  everywhere. 

PROBLEMS  NOW  BEFORE  THE 
COMMISSION 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  work,  early  in 
1936,  numerous  issues  and  problems  have 
been  considered  by  the  Commission.  From 
among  these  a  few  matters  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  have  been  selected  for  immediate 
consideration.  A  brief  description  of  each 
project  follows: 

The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy.  The  role  of  public 
education  in  the  development  of  a  nation 
pledged  to  democracy  has  often  been  over¬ 


looked.  Unrecognized  by  most  laymen  and 
dimly  perceived,  even  by  the  profession, 
the  special  duties  and  corresponding  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  public  schools  in  this  country 
need  forceful  statement.  In  this  document 
the  educational  concepts  of  great  American 
statesmen  and  the  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  influences  which  have  shaped  our 
schools  are  woven  into  a  systematic  exposi¬ 
tion  which  attributes  to  public  educa¬ 
tion  a  higher  office  than  the  rendering  of 
just  another  public  service.  Educational  in¬ 
stitutions  deal  with  human  aspirations  and 
values,  with  the  distempers  of  society,  with 
momentous  issues  affecting  whole  civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  uniqueness  of  these  functions 
requires  administrative  distinctions  and 
freedom  from  partisan  control.  These 
rights  and  duties  of  schools  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
form  of  government. 

Educational  Objectives.  There  has  been 
no  recent  concerted  attempt  to  revise  the 
stated  objectives  of  public  education  as  a 
whole  in  accordance  with  present  day 
trends.  With  the  statement  of  the  unique 
function  of  education  as  a  pattern,  the 
goals  of  the  educative  process  at  all  levels 
are  being  reconsidered  in  terms  of  the 
needs  arising  from  daily  human  activities 
and  contacts  and  the  complementary  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  home,  school  and  commu¬ 
nity. 

Social  Services  in  the  Schools.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  public  schools  to  other  com¬ 
munity  service  agencies  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  controversy.  This  study,  still  in 
its  early  stages,  seeks  the  elements  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  among  the  several  services 
having  a  bearing  on  education  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  underlying  principles  which 
will  serve  to  guide  administrators  of 
schools  and  other  public  agencies. 

The  School  Populafion.  The  growing  num¬ 
bers  and  changing  characteristics  of  the 
children,  youth  and  adults  with  whom  the 
schools  must  work  are  being  analyzed  in 
order  that  the  organization  and  methods 
of  education  may  become  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  individual  and  social  needs.  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  on  this  investigation  of  hu¬ 
man  materials  has  been  conducted  for  the 
Commission  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for 
Research  in  Population  Problems. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  School  Finance. 

With  public  services  increasing  both  in 
number  and  magnitude,  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  support  for  public  education  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  in  many  quarters. 
This  study  of  America’s  capacity  to  pay  for 
education  and  of  the  economic  effects  of 
schooling  is  being  undertaken  to  determine 

(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  2) 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE -C°"cluded 


Study  of  Local  School  Units  in 
Pennsylvania 

J.  Y.  SHAMBACH 
Deputy  Secretary,  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  Board 

Copies  of  the  STUDY  OF  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  UNITS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
have  been  distributed  among  school  officials. 

This  publication  is  the  result  of  a  co¬ 
operative  study  between  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  preface  by  Dr.  John 
W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  the  foreword  by  Dr.  Les¬ 
ter  K.  Ade,  Pennsylvania  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  show  the  need  for  such 
a  study  and  the  desirability  of  reorganizing 
local  school  administrative  units  and  at¬ 
tendance  areas,  wherever  necessary,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  more  effective. 

The  bulletin  traces  the  development  of 
local  school  units  in  Pennsylvania,  contains 
detailed  statistical  data,  summarizes  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  favorable  to  effective  or¬ 
ganization,  contains  a  summary  of  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  coun¬ 
ties,  and  gives  specific  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  merging  of  school  districts. 

It  recognizes  the  diversity  of  conditions  in 
a  Commonwealth  like  Pennsylvania  which  is 
a  veritable  empire.  The  concluding  recom¬ 
mendation  is  as  follows: 

“All  regulations  and  requirements  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  permit  adaptations  to  the  varying  needs 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.” 


TWENTY-FIVE  AIR  CHANNELS  RESERVED 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 


(Concluded  from  Page  5,  Column  1) 
major  step  forward  in  the  education  of 
children,  but  also  programs  for  educating 
adults  greatly  extended  beyond  anything 
now  existing.  I  can  see  that  various  types 
of  programs  involving  many  discussions  of 
civic  and  social  problems  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  which  require  more  time  than 
can  be  fitted  into  present-day  radio  sched¬ 
ules,  may  be  broadcast  successfully  over 
these  educational  stations  at  times  during 
the  day  when  it  is  most  convenient  for 
people  to  listen. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

(Concluded  from  Page  7,  Column  1) 
in  the  financial  support  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

Democratic  Foundations 

As  a  great  professional  group,  education¬ 
al  administrators  stand  eager  and  ready  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy  upon 
which  America  was  founded. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  reaffirmed  its  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  as  the  pattern  of  human  relationship 
most  likely  to  bring  about  the  maximum 
happiness  and  well-being  of  all  the  people. 
At  the  same  time  these  educational  states¬ 
men  recognize  as  their  responsibility,  both 
as  citizens  and  companions  of  youth,  the  in¬ 
escapable  obligation  and  necessity  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  boys  and  girls  those  experiences 
which  will  enable  them  to  evaluate  our  con¬ 
temporary  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  and  thereafter  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  improvement  of  our  pres- 
entday  life. 


Recommendations 

Based  on  a  study  made  of  the  convention, 
the  following  specific  evaluations  and  ac¬ 
companying  recommendations  have  been 
made:  The  topic  of  federal  support  for 
schools  this  year  passed  from  the  stage  of 
advocacy  and  promotion  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  stage  of  committee  action  in  the 
matter  of  appropriate  legislation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  teacher-education  and  selection  was 
considered  in  a  general  sessions  program 
held  later;  it  was  also  included  in  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted.  It  would  seem  that 
this  topic  is  an  excellent  one  for  projected 
analysis  and  consideration  during  future 
conventions.  In  a  similar  way  the  “youth 
problem”  as  presented  in  the  yearbook  was 
supported  in  the  resolutions  for  further 
consideration. 

Over  12,000  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  12,455 
schools.  Of  these,  11,244  are  elementary  and 
1,211  are  secondary. 

A  school,  as  here  represented,  is  a  group 
of  pupils  organized  as  one  unit  under  one 
or  more  teachers.  It  is  either  a  one-room 
school  employing  only  one  teacher,  or  a 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  usually  housed 
in  the  same  building.  Only  when  an  ele¬ 
mentary  and  a  secondary  school  are  housed 
in  the  same  building  are  they  regarded  as 
separate  units. 

Under  this  definition,  the  latest  figures  re¬ 
veal  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
256,888  schools. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COMMISSION 


(Concluded  from  Page  7,  Column  3) 
a  long-range  fiscal  policy  for  America’s 
two-billion-dollar-a-year  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  advice  of  competent  economists 
and  sociologists  is  being  used  in  studying 
this  area. 

A  National  Organization  for  Education. 

By  formal  resolution,  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  referred  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  the  problem  of  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  in  education.  The  recently  completed 
statement  prepared  in  response  to  this  re¬ 
quest  presents  guiding  principles  for  the 
development  of  an  organization  which,  in 
its  purposes,  its  structure,  and  its  activi¬ 
ties  shall  be  representative  of  the  full  scope 
of  public  education  in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Education. 
Through  a  series  of  conferences  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  authorities  in  general, 
and  vocational  education,  the  Commission 
is  interesting  itself  in  several  aspects  of 
Federal  participation  in  public  education. 
A  memorandum  now  being  prepared  at  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Committee 
on  Vocational  Education  will  probably 
the  first  statement  of  policy  in  thixrrea. 

Additional  issues  recently  ^dggested  to 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  by  va¬ 
rious  organizations  in  td/e  field  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Preparation  artd  Certification  of 
Teachers,  Teaching  mid  Study  of  English, 
Reports  on  Educational  Publications,  Na¬ 
tionalism  and  Education,  Selection  for 
Leadership,  Uniting  Forces  in  Common  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Education,  Youth  Between 
Secondary  School  and  Adulthood,  Commu¬ 
nity  Relations  of  the  Schools,  Importance  of 
Teacher  Organizations,  and  “Educate”  Leg¬ 
islative  Bodies. 


THE  FUTURE  CRAFTSMEN  OF  AMERICA 


(Concluded  from  Page  12,  Column  3) 
able,  just  as  remunerative,  and  just  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society  as 
occupations  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

5.  I  believe  an  educated  man  is  one  who 
can  accomplish  things. 

6.  1  believe  in  vocational  education  and 
in  the  constant  improvement  of  my  vo¬ 
cational  abilities,  for  only  by  such 
education  may  I  progressively  improve 
myself  and  my  fellowmen. 

7.  I  believe  in  giving  and  demanding  a 
square  deal  in  any  walk  of  life. 

8.  I  believe  in  an  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  people  in  education,  work  and 
service  to  mankind. 

9.  I  believe  that  happiness  lies  in  work 
and  in  achievement,  whether  that  work 
be  of  a  service  nature  or  as  a  result  of 
my  creative  effort. 

10.  I  believe  that  he  who  serves  the  best 
enjoys  life  most. 

A  National  Body 

The  Future  Craftsmen  of  America  is  a 
boys’  organization  and  is  composed  of  local 
chapters  which  are  affiliated  with  a  State 
chapter.  The  State  chapters  are  in  turn 
affiliated  with  a  national  organization.  A 
national  constitution  has  been  adopted  and 
other  plans  laid  which  assure  definite  prog¬ 
ress.  At  the  next  annual  national  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  will  function  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  State  organizations. 
The  Pennsylvania  unit  of  the  Future 
Craftsmen  of  America  has  formulated 
plans  for  the  next  State  convention.  The 
work  of  the  Craft  is  expected  to  do  for 
the  industrial  youth  what  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  has  done  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  group. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  DENTISTRY 
AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


(Concluded  from  Page  13,  Column  3) 
ates  to  give  a  demonstration  of  their  abil¬ 
ity,  to  give  general  and  local  anesthetics, 
and  do  extracting  on  these  patients. 

Our  Board  is  the  only  one  in  the  country 
to  have  this  requirement.  Twenty  boards  of 
other  states  have  made  inquiry  on  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  this  examination,  with  a  view  of 
adopting  this  feature  for  their  examina¬ 
tions.  The  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  has  adopted  a  new  curriculum  re¬ 
quiring  two  years  of  pre-dental  college  work 
and  four  years  of  dental  school  study.  This 
will  necessitate  some  changes  in  the  subjects 
of  examination,  as  the  Dental  Council  and 
Examining  Board  have  adopted  by  resolu- 
-i— six  years  of  college  work  for  all  ap- 
plicarfixFfter  July  1,  1939. 

To  pronNte  early  attention  to  the  dental 
health  of  ch^dren,  an  organization  known 
as  the  “American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Dentistry  for  Children”,  has  been  formed. 
Many  of  the  outstanding  members  of  our 
profession  are  among  the  members.  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the 
colleges,  this  organization  has  prepared 
lists  of  specimen  questions  to  be  asked  the 
dental  applicants  for  licensure  by  the  State 
Boards.  They  have  subscribed  to  a  Child 
Health  program  and  pledged  themselves  to 
these  aims  for  the  children  of  America. 
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INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN,  BS.,  Ed.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


Modern  Practices  Seen  in  Home  Economics  Demonstrations 

and  Exhibits 


Schools  Receive  Prizes  for  Work  of  Unusual  Merit 


MRS.  ANNA  G.  GREEN 
Chief,  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education 

Demonstration  and  Window  Exhibits  of  modem  homemaking  procedures  at  this  year’s 
State  Farm  Show  were  of  unusual  quality  and  practicality.  They  included  practices  relat¬ 
ing  to  clothing,  household  furnishings,  foods  and  domestic  services. 

Demonstrations 

Ten  schools  were  awarded  prizes  for  demonstrations  of  extraordinary  merit.  Of  these 
schools,  three  are  in  Northumberland  County.  Other  counties  represented  by  the  winning 
schools  were  Washington,  Perry,  York,  Wyoming,  Lycoming,  Chester  and  Bedford. 

The  schools  presenting  the  best  demonstrations  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  the  rat¬ 
ing  given  them  by  the  judge: 


School 

1.  Trinity  High  School 

2.  Blain  High  School 

3.  Turbotville  High  School 

4.  Trevorton  High  School 

5.  Dillsburg  High  School 

6.  Falls-Overfield  High  School 

7.  Jersey  Shore  High  School 

8.  Avon  Grove  High  School 

9.  East  Chillisquaque  High 

School 

10.  Bedford  High  School 


County 

Washington  County 
Perry  County 
Northumberland  County 
Northumberland  County 
York  County 
Wyoming  County 
Lycoming  County 
Chester  County 
Northumberland  County 


Demonstration 
Dress  Magic 

Long  Live  Your  Stockings 
New  Rugs  for  Old 
Restaurant  Etiquette 
Content  or  Container 
Home  Sweet  Home 
The  Well-Groomed  Potato 
The  Magic  of  Yeast 
Salads  for  Winter  Months 

Hosiery  and  the  Costume 


Bedford  County 
Window  Exhibits 

In  the  Window  Exhibits,  which  also  displayed  remarkable  originality  and  excellence, 
seven  schools  were  awarded  prizes  on  merit.  Two  of  the  seven  schools  are  located  in 
Montgomery  County  and  two  others  in  Columbia  County.  Other  counties  represented  in  the 
awards  are  Crawford,  Northumberland  and  Clearfield. 

Following  are  the  winning  schools  and  the  titles  of  their  exhibits: 


School 

1.  Hatfield  High  School 

2.  Hatboro  High  School 

3.  Lines ville  High  School 

4.  Watsontown  High  School 

5.  Locust  Twp.  High  School 

6.  Sandy  Twp.  High  School 

7.  Mifflin  Twp.  Vocational  School 


County 
Montgomery  County 

Montgomery  County 
Crawford  County 
Northumberland  County 
Columbia  County 
Clearfield  County 
Columbia  County 


Name 

The  Homemaker — A  Home 
Mechanic 

This  Closet  Grows  Up 

We  Learn  by  Doing 

What  Every  Girl  Could  Have 

Check  Your  Meals  Daily 

Let  Us  Block  Print 

Order  from  Disorder  in  the  Attic 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
SPECIALIST  APPOINTED 


Dr.  Helen  K.  Mackintosh,  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Senior 
Specialist  in  Elementary  Education  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

Fulfilling  Civil  Service  Commission  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  professional  preparation 
and  experience  for  the  position,  Miss  Mack¬ 
intosh  comes  to  the  Office  of  Education  staff 
with  an  exceptional  background  in  educa¬ 
tional  study  and  work,  particularly  in  the 
elementary  school  field. 

The  newly  appointed  specialist  has  earned 
A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  degrees  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  has  had  a  broad 
and  varied  educational  experience  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teacher,  elementary  school 
teacher  and  supervisor,  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor. 


STEPS  SUGGESTED  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE 
OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS  IN  COMPLETING  PLANS 
FOR  MERGING  NO-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded  from  Page  6,  Column  2) 
of  the  decree  of  the  court  should  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  order  that  necessary  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  official  records  of 
the  State  Council  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

11.  After  the  merger  has  been  consummated, 
proceed  as  specified  in  the  law  regard¬ 
ing  merged  districts  and  the  law  here¬ 
tofore  applying  to  union  districts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
be  very  glad  to  render  any  possible  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  any  of  the  problems 
which  may  arise  as  you  proceed  toward  the 
solution  of  your  merger  problems. 


Schools  Attack  Adult  Illiteracy 
in  Pennsylvania 

Enumeration,  a  First  Step  in  New 
Comprehensive  Program 

A.  W.  CASTLE 

Chief,  Division  of  Extension  Education 

One  of  the  many  socially  signficant  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1937,  is  that 
providing  for  a  State  enumeration  of  aliens 
and  all  who  are  illiterate  in  English.  The 
State  Council  of  Education,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  discussed  and  approved  the  policies, 
procedures  and  forms  under  which  these 
enumerations  will  be  made. 

Enumeration  Planned 

This  enactment  provides  that  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  school  census  of  1938,  there 
shall  be  made  an  enumeration  of  all  aliens 
within  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  all  per¬ 
sons,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  pos¬ 
sess  less  than  a  functioning  literacy  in 
English.  Subsequent  enumerations  of  aliens 
and  illiterates  are  ordered  for  1940  and  at 
least  each  successive  fifth  year  thereafter. 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  function¬ 
ing  literacy  and  adequate  education  for  an 
intelligent  assumption  of  civic  responsibility 
in  a  democratic  social  order  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure  will  go  far  toward  improving  the 
system  of  English  and  citizenship  classes 
for  immigrants  and  native  illiterates  in 
Pennsylvania. 

One-Third  Taught  in  Decade 

During  the  past  decade  of  a  total  of  360,- 
000  wholly  illiterate  residents,  approximate¬ 
ly  one-third  were  reached  by  public  school 
classes  and  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  During  the  same 
period,  by  means  of  public  school  classes 
in  citizenship  education,  the  alien  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  was  reduced 
from  708,743  to  434,330,  indicating  that 
more  than  250,000  aliens  had  been  given 
citizenship  education  and  carried  through 
the  process  of  naturalization  to  a  citizenship 
status. 

Thousands  Untaught 

Nevertheless,  our  present  information  as 
to  illiteracy  in  Pennsylvania  is  based  upon 
the  Federal  Census  Reports,  which  were  de¬ 
termined  by  standards  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  an  irreducible  minimum.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  intelligent  participation  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  we  probably  now  have  at  least 
1,000,000  residents,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  who  possess  less  than  a  functioning 
literacy  equivalent  to  at  least  five  years  of 
schooling.  If  we  are  to  attack  this  problem, 
with  its  far-reaching  social  significance,  we 
must  know  who  these  people  are  and  where 
they  live  before  we  can  reach  them  with 
our  program  of  public  literacy  and  citizen¬ 
ship  education  classes.  It  is  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  coming  enumerations  are 
intended. 
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INSTRUCTION  — Continued 


Materials  of  Instruction 

Some  Curricula  in  Current  Use  in  States  and  Districts 


Major  Issues  in  Secondary 
School  Literature  Program 


ALAN  0.  DECH 

Adviser  on  Curriculum  Construction 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Education  Bulletin,  the  following  lists 
of  representative  curricula  have  been  presented:  A.  General;  B.  Agriculture;  C.  Art;  D. 
Commercial  Activities;  E.  English;  F.  Guidance;  G.  Health  and  Physical  Education;  H. 
Home  Economics;  I.  Industrial  Art;  J.  Kindergarten — Primary;  K.  Languages;  L.  Li¬ 
brary;  M.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics;  N.  Music;  and  0.  Science. 

The  following  curricula  in  the  field  of  Social  Science  are  representative  of  many  now 
being  offered  in  various  cities  and  states  of  America: 

P.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Place 

Title 

Grade 

Date 

ELEMENTARY: 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Course  of  Study  in  Geography 

4-6 

1935 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies 

1-3 

1935-36 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

History  Course  of  Study 

5-6 

1935-36 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Social  Studies  Course  of  Study 

K-12 

1934 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Social  Studies  Teaching  Aids  for  Grade 

4 

1936 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Social  Studies  Teaching  Aids  for  Grade 

6 

1936 

Houston,  Texas 

Courses  of  Study  in  Social  Studies 

1-7 

1926-32 

Houston,  Texas 

Life  on  the  American  Frontier 

5 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas 

The  Making  of  Americans 

5 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Life  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Life  in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

The  American  Indian 

2 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas 

From  Cotton  Field  to  Factory 

5 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New 

5 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Living  in  a  Temperate  Lowland,  Holland 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Living  in  a  Mountainous  Region,  Switzerland 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Living  in  an  Insular  Region,  Japan 

4 

1930-31 

Houston,  Texas 

Food,  Clothing  and  Shelter 

3 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas 

Transportation  and  Communication 

3 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas 

City  and  Country  Life 

2 

1930-31 

Institute  of  School 
Experimentation, 

Social  Studies  for  Rural  Schools 

Our  Changing  World 

5-6 

1932 

Teachers  College 

Institute  of  School 
Experimentation, 

Social  Studies  for  Rural  Schools 

Agriculture  in  World  Civilization 

5-6 

1932 

Teachers  College 

Institute  of  School 
Experimentation, 

Social  Studies  for  Rural  Schools 

How  the  World  Gets  Food 

4-6 

1932 

Teachers  College 

Institute  of  School 
Experimentation, 

Social  Studies  for  Rural  Schools 

Home,  Early  Times  and  Now 

4-6 

1932 

Teachers  College 

Iowa  State 

A  Guide  for  Teaching  History  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades 

1-5 

1935 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tentative  Course  in  Social  Studies 

4-6 

1936 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Social  Sciences 

K-5 

1931 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Social  Sciences 

K-6 

1929 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Social  Studies 

1-6 

1929 

Madison,  Wis. 

Social  Studies 

K-6 

1934 

Maryland  State 

Goals  in  Social  Studies  for  Primary  Grades 
with  Suggestions  for  Their  Achievement 

1-3 

1931 

Montgomery  County, 

Units  in  the  Social  Studies 

1-6 

Maryland 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Tentative  Course  in  Social  Studies 

K-6 

1934 

New  Jersey  State 

A  Handbook  in  the  Social  Studies  and  Re¬ 
lated  Activities  for  Primary  Teachers 

1-3 

1932 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Social  Studies.  A  Tentative  Course  of 

Study 

K-6 

1935 

South  Dakota 

Social  Studies 

1-6 

1931 

South  Dakota 

Social  Studies  Course  of  Study 

4-8 

1932 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia 

Social  Studies  for  Rural  Schools 

How  the  World  Gets  Food 

4-6 

1932 

Wilmington,  DeL 

A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  the  Social 
Studies 

1 

1935 

ALAN  0.  DECH 
Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 

English  teachers  today  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  this  inappropriatenesa 
of  the  traditional  reading  program  in  which 
only  the  literature  tested  by  time  and  great 
scholars  is  worthy  of  receiving  attention. 
The  use  of  Milton’s  Minor  Poems,  Lady  of 
tht  Lake,  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Ivanhoe, 
and  other  standard  classics,  accepted  for 
many  years  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
literature  program,  is  now  believed  by  many 
teachers  to  obstruct  the  pupils’  progress  in 
the  direction  of  goals  agreed  upon  by  class¬ 
room  instructors  and  by  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

Pupils  Interests 

Teachers  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
writings  have  lost  their  rare  qualities.  They 
have,  however,  observed  that  most  pupils 
continue  reading  only  the  sports  pages, 
Western  stories,  motion  picture  magazines, 
and  the  “funny  pictures”  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  by  the  teachers  to  emphasize  these 
qualities.  Teachers  have,  therefore,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  painstaking,  analytical 
study  of  a  few  books  of  high  literary  value 
each  year  does  not  modify  the  reading  hab¬ 
its  of  the  average  pupil  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  and  that  such  a  literature  program 
does  not  function  effectively  in  the  lives  of 
the  pupils. 

in  Quest  of  Appropriate  Literature 

The  teachers  have,  therefore,  been  led  to 
inquire,  “What  type  of  literature  program 
will  improve  the  reading  habits  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  boys  and  girls?” 

In  order  that  school  administrators  may 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  the 
major  issues  involved  in  a  reorganization 
of  the  literature  program  so  that  it  will 
more  effectively  function  in  the  life  of  every 
boy  and  girl,  the  most  important  points 
for  consideration  are  listed  below. 

Major  Issues 

1.  What  are  the  major  objectives  of  the 

reading  program ? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  core  of  reading  ma¬ 

terial  read  intensively  by  the  entire 
class? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  differences  in 

reading  ability  be  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selection  of  the  reading  ma¬ 
terial? 

If.  How  shall  the  reading  program  of  a 
pupil  be  evaluated? 

5.  Are  the  college  entrance  requirements 

to  be  considered  a  major  factor  in  the 
selection  of  reading  materials? 

6.  What  about  report  marks? 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 

the  reading  program? 

8.  How  can  an  extensive  reading  program 

be  initiated? 

0.  What  type  of  reading  program  will 
most  nearly  meet  the  varying  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  in  a 
class? 

10.  What  types  of  pupil  activity  will  best 
promote  desirable  growth  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  objectives  of  the  read¬ 
ing  program? 
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INSTRUCTION  — Continued 


VARIETY  AND  ORIGINALITY  CHARACTERIZE  STUDENTS'  The  Place  of  Posture  in 
DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  STATE  FARM  SHOW  Health  Education 


DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 


An  examination  of  the  titles  of  demon¬ 
strations  presented  by  students  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  homemaking  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  at  the  Farm  Show  this 
year,  reveals  an  impressive  variety  of  orig¬ 
inal  projects  and  practical  ideas.  Among 
the  half  hundred  or  so  demonstrations,  the 
credit  for  effective  technique  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  practicality  of  projects,  and  original¬ 


ity  and  attractiveness  of  the  entire  unit 
was  quite  evenly  divided  between  the  boys 
and  girls. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  demonstration  are  schools  of 
every  size  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
State. 

Following  are  the  titles  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  and  the  schools  which  presented 
them: 


Demonstration 

From  Seed  to  Garden 
Picking  Potatoes 
Rope  Splicing 
Making  Hens  Pay 

Soil  Testing  and 
Requirements 

An  Evening  Class  in 
Soil  Fertility 

Relations  of  Trees  to 
Beautification  of  the 
Homestead 

The  Magic  of  Yeast 
Coiffures  and  Faces 
Content  or  Container 
Personality  Plus 
Lights!  Action!  Camera 

Handling  Tobacco  on 
Lancaster  County 
Farms 

Facts  for  the  Poultry- 
men  “Kill  the  Killer” 

Financing  an  F.F.A. 
Program 

Farm  Harness  Care 
and  Repair 

Facts  and  Fallacies 

The  Well-Groomed 
Potato 

Long  Live  Your 
Stockings 

New  Rugs  for  Old 
Toast  Tricks 

Restaurant  Etiquette 

Salads  for  the  Winter 
Months 

Removing  Common 
Stains 

“Thin  Wood”  Priming 
of  Bearing  Trees 

Waterford  Cabbage 

Seven  Inches  to 
Starvation 

Striped  Cucumbers 
Beetle  Control 

High  Egg  Production 
by  Careful  Selection 

A  Poultry  Problem 

Rope  and  Its  Uses 
Lamb  Dressing 


School 

Bethel  Twp. 
Newville 
Turbotville 
Myerstown 

New  Oxford 

South  Lebanon 

Muncy 

Avon  Grove 

Delta 

Dillsburg 

Unionville 

Quarryville 

Manor  Twp. 

Fawn  Twp. 

Hershey 

Mifflinburg 
Findley  Twp. 

Jersey  Shore 

Blain 

Turbotville 

Findley  Twp. 
(Imperial) 

Trevorton 

East  C'nillisquaque 
(Pottsgrove) 

Sugar  Grove 

Abington-Dalton 

Waterford 

Benton  Twp. 

Hollidaysburg 

Tunkhannock 

East  Huntingdon 
Twp. 

Blain 

Claysville 


Demonstration 

Hosiery  and  the 
Costume 

The  Staff  of  Life 
Through  the  Ages 

Improving  the  Dairy 
Herd 

Solving  the  Fence  Post 
Problem 

Assembling  a  Range 
Shelter 

Unseen  Dollars 

The  Care  of  Manure 

Stack  Burning  for 
Cheaper  Lime 

Planning  a  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  Project 

Future  Farmers  of 
Quarryville  “Road¬ 
side  Market” 

Brooding  Baby  Chicks 

Eliminating  Forty-two 
n;ghts  of  Horrors  on 
the  Farm 

Home  Sweet  Home 

Dinner — The  Attrac¬ 
tive  Way 

Dress  Magic 

The  Berry — Not  the 
Raizz 

Take  Guesswork  out 
of  Farming 

How  to  Cut  a  Hog 
Carcass 

Cold  Storage  Lockers 

Soil  Testing 


School 

Bedford 

Sandy  Twp. 
(Dubois) 

Pleasant  Mount 
Twp. 

Scott  Twp., 
Olyphant 

Falls-Overfield 

West  Newton 
Covington 

Hopewell  Twp. 

Nicholson 

Quarryville 

Oxford 

Trinity 

Falls-Overfield 

Hopewell  Township 
Trinity 

Derry  Twp. 

Hickory  Township 

Spring  City 
Unionville 
North  East 


High  morale  comes  from  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  each  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  great  work  under  a  plan  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  best  of  his  own 
life  expressed  in  it.  Service  to  a  great 
cause  is  the  source  of  life.  Curriculum 
making  is  the  great  work  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  All  else  that  is  done  in  a 
school  system  must,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  come  to  bear  as  a  means  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Certainly 
the  cause  is  big  enough.  It  is  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  life  itself.  Give  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  profession  a  chance  to  do 
his  best  for  it  and  the  results  need 
not  be  feared.  This  is  a  challenge  of 
curriculum  making  to  every  commun¬ 
ity.  A.  L.  Threlkeld 


Common  Sense  Attitude  Should  Govern 
Practices  in  Teaching  Physical  Habits 


DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 

Chief,  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

Although  posture  education  for  normal 
pupils  cannot  be  scientifically  justified  on 
a  health  basis,  probably  no  authority  ob¬ 
jects  to  its  being  included  in  the  physical 
education  program  for  certain  other  reasons. 

Poise  and  Grace 

Posture  education  gives  the  pupil  the  idea 
of  carriage,  poise  and  grace  while  perform¬ 
ing  such  ordinary  life  activities  as  walking, 
standing  and  sitting.  By  means  of  pertinent 
examples,  it  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  point 
out  the  values  inherent  in  maintaining 
“good”  postures  in  such  matters  as  job-get¬ 
ting,  leadership  and  acquiring  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  alertness  and  confidence. 

Confidence  and  Morale 

It  has  been  established  that  there  are  re¬ 
lationships  between  mental  and  emotional 
states  and  postures.  Depressing,  discourag¬ 
ing,  disastrous  events  in  a  pupil’s  life  are 
apt  to  reflect  themselves  in  his  postures. 
The  reverse  is  also  true,  the  confident,  happy 
pupil  who  feels  he  “belongs,”  who  is  as¬ 
signed  activities  and  responsibilities  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  abilities  and  successfully 
carries  and  pursues  them,  is  apt  to  reflect 
the  resultant  mental  and  emotional  states 
in  his  postures.  It  is  also  understood  that 
forcing  one’s  self  to  maintain  a  “good” 
posture  when  “things  go  wrong”  is  one  step 
in  helping  to  eliminate  the  feeling  of  de¬ 
pression  and  discouragement. 

Healthful  School  Environment 

The  pupil  himself  must  be  stimulated  to 
strongly  and  consistently  desire  what  the 
teacher  regards  as  “good”  posture.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  when 
good  mental  hygiene  prevails  within  the 
school,  when  there  exists  a  healthful  school 
environment,  and  when  sufficient  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  healthful,  vigorous  physical  activity 
are  provided,  the  problem  of  posture  for 
most  children  is  almost  solved.  The  class¬ 
room  teacher  who  is  unobservant  and  care¬ 
less  in  such  cases  as  poor  eyesight  and  poor 
hearing,  and  who  permits  a  pupil  to  sit  for 
long  periods  in  one  position,  and  who  does 
not  plan  a  sensible  balance  between  quiet 
seat-work  and  ambulant  work,  is  likely  to 
have  pupils  with  non-orthopedic,  but  slovenly 
postures. 


Favorable  Factors 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  desire  for  “good  posture”  and  also 
to  seek  to  control  the  contributing  factors 
essential  to  “good  posture,”  such  as  a 
healthful  school  environment  including  prop¬ 
er  balance  between  work  and  play,  rest  and 
relaxation,  proper  seating  and  lighting,  a 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  diet,  a  proper 
amount  of  rest,  comfortable  clothing,  and 
may  we  add — an  understanding  teacher  who 
is  conscious  of  the  mental  hygiene  of  her 
classroom. 
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INSTRUCTION  —Concluded 


Audiometric  Testing 
Program 

DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 
Chief,  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  dis¬ 
cernible  in  Pennsylvania  schools  today  is 
the  increasing  scrutiny  being  turned  on  the 
physical  equipment  of  children.  Recent  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  school 
children  are  handicapped  in  their  school 
work  and  retarded  in  their  progress  through 
school  because  of  subnormal  hearing  acuity. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
an  impairment  of  hearing  is  a  health  prob¬ 
lem  and  health  problems  are  school  prob¬ 
lems.  School  administrators  especially  should 
consider  this  carefully,  for  hearing  and 
health  are  closely  related.  It  has  been  our 
personal  observation  in  our  audiometric  test¬ 
ing  program  to  date  that  no  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  previously  unsympathetic  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  ascertaining  the  constitutional 
equipment  of  school  children,  can  remain  in¬ 
different  to  the  problem  of  hearing  deficien¬ 
cies  after  her  own  pupils  have  been  tested 
and  the  recording  sheets  scored. 

General  Suggestions 

When  the  audiometer  reaches  a  school 
district,  the  hearing  acuity  test,  if  possible, 
should  be  offered  to  the  teachers.  The  papers 
need  not  be  collected  but  the  key  should  be 
read  to  them  permitting  each  teacher  to 
score  her  own  paper. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  testing  will 
send  to  the  principals  of  schools,  a  week  in 
advance,  the  date  on  which  the  testing  will 
begin,  the  probable  duration  of  the  testing 
program,  the  grades  to  be  tested,  class  rec¬ 
ord  sheets,  and  a  list  of  requirements  for 
carrying  on  the  test. 

Grades  to  Be  Tested 

Because  of  the  skills  involved,  the  4B 
audiometer  test  cannot  be  given  successfully 
as  a  group  test  in  the  first  grade.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  without  unusual  technique  to  admin¬ 
ister  it  in  the  second  grade.  The  test  will 
therefore  begin  with  pupils  in  the  third 
grade.  Even  with  children  of  this  age-level 
considerable  skill  and  technique  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Requirements  for  Audiometric  Testing 

1.  A  quiet  classroom. 

It  is  essential  that  the  tests  be  given 
in  a  quiet  room.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  this  feature.  For 
this  reason,  a  room  near  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  shops,  music  room,  and  the 
like  cannot  be  used.  A  room  free  from 
any  and  all  outside  noises,  preferably 
on  the  top  floor,  should  be  assigned  for 
the  testing.  It  is  not  desirable  to  seat 
the  children  at  long  tables.  A  class¬ 
room  furnished  "with  individual  desks 
should  be  selected,  if  possible. 

2.  Three  letter-size  filing  folders  for  each 
room. 

3.  Four  dozen  sharpened  lead  pencils. 

4.  Forty  blotters  approximately  4"  x  9" 
to  deaden  sound  of  pencils  on  desks. 

5.  Four  empty  waste  paper  baskets  on 
which  to  place  the  ear  phone  trays. 

6.  Two  silence  placards  to  be  placed  in 
halls  near  the  testing  room. 

7.  A  box  of  paper  fasteners. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  CENTERS 


H.  FRANK  HARE 

Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
examinations  will  be  given  from  June  18  to 
25,  inclusive,  at  the  following  places  in 
Pennsylvania : 

Bethlehem,  Moravian  Seminary  and  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women 
Birmingham,  The  Grier  School 
Bryn  Mawr,  The  Baldwin  School  (wom¬ 
en) 

Easton,  Lafayette  College 
Elkins  Park,  Cheltenham  Township  High 
School 

Erie,  Strong  Vincent  High  School 
George  School,  George  School 
Harrisburg,  The  Harrisburg  Academy 
Haverford,  Haverford  School  (men) 
Hollidaysburg,  Highland  Hall 
Lancaster,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Mercersburg,  The  Mercersburg  Academy 
(men) 

Philadelphia 

Germantown  Friends  School 
Temple  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 

Reading,  Senior  High  School 
Saltsburg,  The  Kiskiminetas  Springs 
School 

Scranton,  Central  High  School 
Upper  Darby,  Senior  High  School 
Westtown,  Westtown  School 
Wilkes-Barre,  James  M.  Coughlin  High 
School 

Williamsport,  Senior  High  School 
York,  York  Collegiate  Institute 


Pupils  Rated  on  Degrees  of 
Cooperation  in  Classes 


DR.  CECILIA  U.  STUART 
Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

Pupils  in  the  first  four  grades  in  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  elementary  schools  no 
longer  receive  report  cards.  Instead,  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  competitive  element 
from  the  school  picture,  they  receive  “pupils’ 
progress  reports,”  which  rate  students  on 
degrees  of  cooperation  in  forty-one  phases 
of  their  school  work. 

Instead  of  giving  “marks”  in  arithmetic, 
for  example,  each  pupil’s  progress  report 
shows  that  he  “very  seldom,”  “part  of  the 
time,”  or  “practically  always”  is  “interested 
in  number  situations  arising  in  daily  life,” 
or  that,  in  music,  he  is  “able  to  use  the 
high,  soft  voice  in  singing  short,  simple 
songs.” 

The  progress  report  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  called  habits  of  citizenship, 
covering  social  habits,  work  habits,  and 
health  habits,  and  the  other  entitled  habits 
of  study,  including  such  subjects  as  lan¬ 
guage,  art,  music,  physical  education,  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  writing  and  spelling. 

“The  development  of  skill  which  will  make 
the  child  a  social  creature  rather  than  sub¬ 
ject  mastery,  is  the  basis  of  the  new  way 
of  marking.  Since  the  Fall  of  1934  the 
Des  Moines  schools  have  been  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  grading  system.  This  year 
they  are  as  far  along  as  the  fourth  grade. 
Within  the  next  two  years  they  expect  to 
have  entirely  remodeled  the  elementary 
school  report  system. 


The  Future  Craftsmen 
Of  America 

New  Organization  for  Boys  Stimulates  In¬ 
terest  and  Activity  in  Industrial 
Education 


DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Education 

The  Future  Craftsmen  of  America,  an 
organization  of  boys  banded  together  to  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  creative  activities  in 
the  crafts,  was  conceived  about  fifteen 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  need  for  an 
association  of  young  people  enrolled  in  the 
industrial  education  field  of  the  public 
schools.  The  mainspring  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  who  is  at 
present  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Origin  of  the  Future  Craftsmen  of  America 

After  some  seven  years  of  study  and 
planning,  the  idea  of  the  association  took 
form  and  was  known  as  the  Junior  Mechan¬ 
ics.  In  1929,  the  organization  was  built 
around  the  industrial  arts  program  and 
provided  for  proficiency  in  several  activities 
generally  found  in  courses  in  the  industrial 
arts.  Since  that  time,  the  association  has 
grown  so  that  at  present  the  membership 
numbers  more  than  5,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  present  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  not  only  junior  mechanics  but 
boys  enrolled  in  trade  classes.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  union  of  these  two  groups  that 
the  new  name  “Future  Craftsmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  was  adopted. 

The  Future  Craftsmen  of  America  held 
its  first  annual  State  Convention  at  Her- 
shey,  last  summer.  There  the  outlines  for 
the  program  of  the  association  were  made 
and  plans  for  the  future  development  or¬ 
ganized. 

Degrees 

In  addition  to  formal  rituals  and  cere¬ 
monies  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  this  new 
organization,  the  boys  have  developed  a 
series  of  degrees  representing  various  lev¬ 
els  of  achievement.  The  six  degrees  com¬ 
prise  amateur  craftsmen,  exploring  crafts¬ 
men,  hobby  craftsmen,  career  craftsmen, 
junior  craftsmen,  and  senior  craftsmen. 
There  are  also  degrees  known  as  State 
craftsmen  and  American  craftsmen. 

Creed 

In  addition  to  the  rituals  and  degrees,  the 
Future  Craftsmen  have  also  adopted  a 
creed  of  ten  points  as  follows: 

1.  I  believe  in  work  that  is  creative,  that 
adds  to  the  comforts  of  civilization  and 
to  the  glory  of  my  country. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  in 
pride  in  workmanship,  for  the  future 
of  industry  depends  on  workmen  who 
believe  in  their  jobs  and  who  realize 
the  value  of  their  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

3.  I  believe  that  producing  or  creating  me¬ 
chanical  things  is  just  as  cultural  as 
producing  a  work  of  art  or  a  work  of 
literature.  Culture  in  its  true  sense 
embodies  all  the  achievements  and 
habits  of  a  society. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  industrial  pursuits 
are  just  as  honorable,  just  as  respect- 
( Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  3) 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


The  Profession  of 
Dentistry  as  a 
Public  Service 


Participates  in  Health  and  Education 
Program  of  Commonwealth 


(Ada,pted  from  a  discussion  presented  by 
Dr.  William  A.  McCready,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board, 
to  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.) 

Size  of  the  Profession 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
58,000  dentists,  40,000  of  whom  belong  to 
the  American  Dental  Association.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  highest  dental  registration  was 
in  1934  when  6,960  practitioners  were  reg¬ 
istered.  From  1927,  when  6,230  were  regis¬ 
tered,  to  1934,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  registered,  but  since 
1934  a  decrease,  although  about  250  gradu¬ 
ates  have  been  examined  each  year.  The 
supply  of  graduates  does  not  quite  equal  the 
loss  from  retirement  and  death.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  one  dentist  to  every  1,300  of 
population,  the  District  of  Columbia  one  to 
900,  and  Mississippi  one  to  every  5,000. 

In  1922,  there  were  more  than  14,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  forty-one  dental  schools  of  the 
country,  and  in  1932,  about  7,000.  In  1936, 
less  than  6,000  students  in  thirty-seven 
schools.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  the  increase  from  five 
to  six  years  in  the  dental  curriculum. 

In  the  entire  country,  about  1,900  dentists 
are  retiring  each  year  because  of  death,  age 
or  disability.  The  graduates  from  all  the 
schools  approximate  about  1,800. 

In  1922,  there  were  about  62,000  dentists 
practicing,  and  in  1936,  about  58,000;  this 
decrease  is  principally  due  to  the  economic 
situation.  Many  practitioners  have  taken 
positions  on  account  of  a  lack  of  demand 
for  this  service. 

Historical  Development  of  Dentistry 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  dental  work  of  the  Egyptians — of 
gold  being  found  in  the  teeth  of  their  mum¬ 
mies,  but  we  are  more  interested  in  the 
later  day  achievements.  We  are  taught  that 
the  Pilgrims  in  1636  brought  into  their 
colony  from  London,  some  physicians,  an 
apothecary,  and  three  barber  surgeons,  the 
latter  to  do  the  dental  work;  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  dentistry  in  America  as  a  distinct 
calling  was  delayed  at  least  one  hundred 
fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

About  the  Revolutionary  Period  the  fa¬ 
mous  names  in  dentistry  were  those  of: 


James  Mills;  Isaac  Greenwood,  father  of 
John  Greenwood;  John  Baker,  teacher  of 
Paul  Revere;  Josiah  Flagg;  and,  of  course, 
John  Greenwood,  dentist  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  teeth  are  records  of  history 
and  which  are  on  display  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington.  L.  P.  Anthony  tells 
us  in  a  recent  Dental  Journal  that  in  the 
life  history  of  later  day  dentistry  as  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  great  healing  art,  there  have 
been  three  definite  and  distinct  efforts  made 
to  effectively  establish  scientific  justification 
for  the  claims  of  dentistry  as  an  important 
and  worthwhile  branch  of  health  service. 
The  most  effective,  and  the  one  which  did 
most  toward  establishing  our  professional 
status,  was  that  which  culminated  in  the 
notable  contribution  of  W.  D.  Miller  to  the 
bacteriology  of  the  human  mouth,  incidental 
to  his  revealing  findings  regarding  the  eti¬ 
ology  of  dental  caries. 

The  oral  hygiene  propaganda  did  succeed 
in  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  the 
toilet  habits  of  the  public,  and  served  in 
large  measure  to  make  the  public  “tooth 
conscious.”  The  contribution  of  dentistry 
and  its  researchers  to  the  study  of  nutrition 
and  diet  has  been  notable,  but  insofar  as  it 
has  aided  us  in  the  direction  of  the  solution 
of  our  own  most  serious  problem,  it  has  only 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  search  in  that 
direction  alone. 

Dentistry  Today 

The  basis  of  dentistry  today  is  biologic, 
and  its  mechanical  procedures  are  not  ends 
in  themselves,  but  are  engineering  problems 
related  to  a  biologic  field.  In  a  fundamental 
sense,  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  factor 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  dental  profession 
that  constitutes  the  greatest  forward  step 
of  present-day  dentistry. 

The  profession  in  all  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  lending  a  hand  to  further  this  re¬ 
search.  The  Health  Department  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  done  commendable  work  in 
outlining  a  plan  of  research  in  “The  Rela¬ 
tionship  of  Nutrition  to  Dental  Health,”  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Dental  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  and  in  planning  for 
basic  research.  The  results  of  their  investi¬ 
gations  are  anticipated  eagerly  by  members 
of  the  dental  profession. 

The  record  of  the  Oral  Hygiene  Move¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  envy  of  most 
states  of  the  country. 

All  dental  hygienists,  of  which  there  are 
450  registered  in  this  Department,  and  in¬ 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  are  teachers  and 
operators  in  the  schools,  public  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  private 
offices. 

The  Dental  Act  states  that  the  Hygienist 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed 
and  registered  dentist.  Doctor  Waas  has  the 
power  to  appoint  these  supervisors  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  regular  dentist  on  the 
staff  of  the  institution,  or  in  charge  of  the 
dental  work  in  the  public  schools. 


Dental  Hygienists  in  the  Schools 

The  Hygienists  and  their  supervisors  in 
the  schools,  chart  and  check  the  defective 
teeth  of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  have  any  sta¬ 
tistical  data  from  the  Pennsylvania  records, 
but  can  supply  the  following: 

In  New  York  City,  62  percent  of  266^26 
children  examined,  had  defective  teeth.  And¬ 
over,  Massachusetts,  reported  96.9  per  cent 
of  their  children  with  decayed  teeth.  Vir¬ 
ginia  set  the  figures  at  85  per  cent,  and 
North  Carolina  at  75  per  cent.  If  these 
statistics  related  to  any  other  ailment,  we 
would  have  headlines  a  foot  high  in  the 
newspapers,  and  would  consider  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  plague.  Yet  in  the 
long  run,  bad  mouth  conditions  by  tearing 
down  the  system,  open  the  doors  to  other 
infections,  and  produce  secondary  infections 
themselves. 

In  educational  work,  the  correction  of 
dental  defects  has  entered  into  the  economic 
phase,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  dental  inspection 
of  children  and  care  for  defects  in  one  year 
reduced  the  number  of  school  absences  1200 
days.  It  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  find 
a  saving  of  from  $10,000  to  $48,000  in  that 
proceeding.  This  saving  can  be  figured  di¬ 
rectly.  But  in  the  same  city,  the  introduction 
of  a  dental  health  program  reduced  the 
number  of  repeaters,  or  children  who  had 
failed  and  were  taking  a  grade  over,  from 
thirty  to  eight  per  cent.  Reports  from  all 
over  the  country  show  similar  results.  Much 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  average  grade  school 
child  is  due  to  poor  health,  and  much  of  the 
poor  health  is  directly  traceable  to  bad  den¬ 
tal  conditions. 


Maintaining  Professional  Standards 

The  dental  profession  of  Pennsylvania 
first  sponsored  dental  legislation  in  1876, 
and  since  that  date  the  public  have  been 
protected  in  many  ways  from  charlatans  by 
adequate  laws.  During  the  recent  Session, 
the  Legislature  passed  amendments  to  the 
Dental  Act  which  are  no  doubt  a  step 
forward  in  the  protection  of  the  public. 
Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Dr.  James  A. 
Newpher,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Licensing,  and  many  others  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  their 
interest  and  support  of  these  amendments. 
They  will  in  many  ways  lessen  time  spent 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  as  the 
amendments  are  very  specific  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  phase  of  dentistry. 

The  Dental  Examining  Board,  in  the  last 
six  years,  has  made  many  improvements  in 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  license. 
The  most  notable  of  these,  in  which  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  the  leader,  is  demanding 
the  applicants  to  take  a  complete  set  of 
X-ray  films  of  the  teeth  and  diagnose  the 
findings  of  these  films.  Another  requires 
the  Dental  Schools  to  prepare  all  the  gradu- 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


Types  of  Desirable 
Laboratory  School 
Experiences  in  Teaching 

( Abstracts  from  an  address  by  Lester  K. 
Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Construction 

The  accepted  principles  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  philosophy  for  the  education  of 
teachers  must  be  built  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  foundation  stones:  Thorough  academic 
preparation,  adequate  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  logical  sequence  of  courses,  laboratory 
demonstration  and  student-teaching  oppor¬ 
tunities,  emphasis  on  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative  standards,  development  of  hab¬ 
its,  continuous  growth,  superior  personality 
development,  and  ideals  for  the  guidance  of 
conduct. 

As  types  of  desirable  laboratory  experi¬ 
ence  I  shall  propose  for  your  consideration 
three  functional  units — demonstration,  par¬ 
ticipation  and  student-teaching. 

Systematic  Observation 

Demonstration  is  the  first  unit  of  desir¬ 
able  laboratory  experience.  Demonstration, 
therefore,  enables  the  student-teacher  to 
learn  by  studying  children  at  work  or  play 
and  by  analyzing  teaching  procedure.  The 
activities  of  the  children  should  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest,  and  for  that  reason  student- 
teachers  should  frequently  enumerate  the 
tasks  the  pupils  do.  This  will  keep  the 
pupils  and  not  the  demonstration  teacher 
in  the  spot  light.  As  to  the  program  of 
demonstrations;  making  toys,  creative  work, 
dances,  stories,  games,  and  going  into  the 
auditorium,  as  well  as  teaching  the  three 
R’s  can  very  profitably  be  demonstrated. 

A  Demonstration  School  for  Every  College 

There  should  he  a  demonstration  school 
on  the  campus  with  kindergarten  and  all 
grades  represented — each  in  a  room  large 
enough  to  comfortably  seat  one  or  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  Teachers  College  students  without 
crowding  the  children.  Each  demonstration 
center  should  be  typical  in  every  way  of 
the  class  rooms  in  the  service  area  which 
the  Teachers  College  serves.  Demonstration 
work,  as  you  will  agree,  calls  for  skill,  co¬ 
operation  and  flexibility. 

Preliminary  Participation  in  Teaching 

The  second  unit  of  laboratory  experience 
is  partial  and  consists  of  graded  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  student-teacher.  Its 
function  is  to  give  student-teachers  initial 
and  subsequent  experiences  with  children, 
as  well  as  with  modern  school  procedures 
and  materials,  thus  gradually  introducing 
them  to  classroom  teaching  and  manage¬ 
ment  under  optimum  conditions.  Participa¬ 


tion  is,  therefore,  a  means  of  instruction 
through  which  students  learn  by  doing  short 
units  of  actual  teaching,  and  also  by  work¬ 
ing  or  playing  with  children  for  short 
periods  of  time.  In  partial  and  graded  par¬ 
ticipation,  student-teachers  are  given  op¬ 
portunities  to  mark  papers,  distribute  and 
collect  materials,  make  charts  and  posters, 
clean  and  decorate  blackboards,  supervise 
halls,  library  and  lunchroom,  keep  attend¬ 
ance  and  other  records,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  teach  one  child,  or  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  one  or  more  subjects  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Supervised  Student-Teaching 

Student-teaching  is  a  course  in  which 
students  learn  by  satisfactory  doing.  It 
uses  all  experiences  and  courses  which  the 
student  has  had.  Student-teaching,  coming 
toward  the  end  of  the  curriculum  is  to  the 
prospective  teacher  what  intemeship  is  to 
the  prospective  physician.  The  greatest  asset 
a  student  has  is  his  own  direct  and  personal 
experience.  An  important  factor  in  success 
is  the  student’s  ability  to  take  hold  of  situa¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  student-teaching  should 
give  an  understanding  of  classroom  prob¬ 
lems  and  materials  of  instruction.  Students 
should  get  acquainted  with  pupils  the  first 
day  they  teach.  They  should  learn  their 
names  and  interests  as  soon  as  possible. 

Laboratory  School,  the  Heart  of 
the  College 

The  laboratory  school  department  is  fast 
becoming  the  heart  of  the  Teachers  College. 
The  tendency  is  toward  a  closer  tie-up  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice.  Laboratory 
schools  are  to  teachers  colleges  what  well 
equipped  clinics  are  to  schools  of  medicine. 
In  laboratory  schools  prospective  teachers 
observe  planned  demonstrations,  participate 
in  activities  of  the  school,  and  finally,  under 
supervision,  do  student-teaching. 

The  program  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  new  school  will  emphasize  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  laboratory  school  for  the 
mastery  of  technique.  Less  and  less  aca¬ 
demic  or  book  instruction  will  be  given  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Prospective  teachers 
will  spend  much  time  observing,  analyzing 
and  participating  in  teaching  under  actual 
classroom  conditions. 

Original  and  Constructive  Thinking 

The  modern  curriculum  aims  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  abilities  to  do  original  and  construc¬ 
tive  thinking  in  the  solution  of  teaching 
problems,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  intelligently  self-guiding 
teacher  who  through  the  processes  of  teach¬ 
er  education  becomes  the  kind  of  person  who 
is  able  to  know  what  to  do  under  any  given 
conditions  which  may  occur. 

Professional  education  is  secured  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  professional  school.  Stu¬ 
dents  working  together  on  the  same  campus, 
reacting  to  the  same  stimuli  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  professionally  educated. 


Prospective  Teachers 
Receive  Instructions  in 
Detecting  Hearing 
Deficiencies  in  Pupils 

DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director,  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 

The  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  giving  instruction  to  prospective 
teachers  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
detecting  hearing  deficiencies.  The  discovery 
of  a  relationship  between  dull  pupils  and 
hearing  defects  has  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  When  these  defects  are  discovered 
in  the  early  age  levels  of  child  life  they  can 
be  remedied  in  many  instances,  by  effective 
means  taken  to  compensate  for  the  disad¬ 
vantages  which  the  children  suffer. 

Methods  of  Overcoming  Handicaps 

The  teacher  education  institutions  give 
special  instruction  to  the  future  teachers  in 
the  matter  of  recognizing  hearing  defects 
and  of  adjusting  teaching  methods  to  over¬ 
come  such  handicaps.  The  causes  of  such 
defects  are  pointed  out  so  that  the  parents 
of  children  may  be  advised  to  consult  local 
medical  assistance  where  remedial  measures 
can  be  applied.  Modern  equipment  has  been 
installed  in  most  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  so  that  the  prospective  teachers  have 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  actually  testing 
children  but  of  learning  the  use  of  such 
equipment. 

Prepared  for  Practice  Work  in  Schools 

When  these  prospective  teachers  secure 
positions  they  will  have  a  background  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems 
found  in  almost  every  school  district  where 
cases  of  retardation,  discipline,  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  conditions  develop  from  poor 
hearing.  Sufficient  evidence  has  already 
been  accumulated  to  indicate  the  benefits 
of  audiometer  testing  in  public  schools. 

Until  this  year  not  much  systematic  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  give  major  emphasis 
to  this  problem;  but  when  practical  appli¬ 
ances  became  available  for  the  measurement 
of  hearing,  a  decided  step  forward  was 
taken  in  the  interest  of  these  handicapped 
children. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  — Concluded 


97,078  Attend  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
of  Pennsylvania 

Over  Fifty  Per  Cent  on  Part-Time  Basis 

Fifty-Seven  Accredited  Institutions 


Extra  Class  Activities 
at  West  Chester 


Comprehensive  Program  Directly 
Contributes  to  Educational  Objectives 


DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

Figures  for  1937,  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  show  an  attendance  of  97,- 
078  students  in  Pennsylvania’s  fifty-seven  accredited  Liberal  Arts  Colleges.  Of  these, 
46,440,  or  57.3  per  cent,  are  attending  on  a  part  time  basis,  appearing  on  the  campus 
afternoons  and  evenings,  or  enrolling  in  extension  courses.  Only  thirteen  of  the  fifty- 
seven  colleges  have  no  part-time  students.  The  number  of  part-time  enrollees  in  the 
other  institutions  ranges  from  one  to  15,802 — State  College  accounting  for  the  latter  figure. 

Of  the  50,638  full-time  day  students  in  the  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Commonwealth,  the  highest  enrolment  in  any  one  institution  is  7,071  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  fifty-seven  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State,  with  the  enrolment  for  each  as  of  1937: 


Enrolment  in  Pennsylvania  Accredited  Colleges  and  Universities — Fall  1937 

Extension 
Full-  and  Part- 

Name  of  Institution 

Address 

time 

time 

Albright  College 

Reading 

376 

85 

Allegheny  College 

Meadville 

609 

53 

Beaver  College 

Jenkintown 

671 

21 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bryn  Mawr 

485 

49 

Bucknell  University 

Lewisburg 

1,235 

211 

Carnegie  Institute 

Pittsburgh 

2,300 

3,856 

Cedar  Crest  Co'lege 

Allentown 

241 

5 

College  Misericordia 

Dallas 

247 

130 

Dickinson  College 

Carlisle 

542 

1 

Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 

1,655 

62 

Dropsie  College 

Philadelphia 

34 

,  . 

Duquesne  University 

Pittsburgh 

1,275 

1,773 

Elizabethtown  College 

Elizabethtown 

170 

51 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lancaster 

817 

9 

Geneva  College 

Beaver  Falls 

452 

340 

Gettysburg  College 

Gettysburg 

644 

Grove  City  Co'lege 

Grove  City 

888 

8 

Haverford  College 

Haverford 

335 

Immaculata  College 

Immaculata 

242 

Juniata  College 

Huntingdon 

416 

85 

Lafayette  College 

Easton 

913 

LaSalle  College 

Philadelphia 

371 

74 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Annville 

399 

70 

Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem 

1,738 

Lincoln  University 

Lincoln  University 

302 

Marywood  College 

Scranton 

445 

200 

Mercyhurst  College 

Moore  Institute — School  of  Design  for 

Erie 

180 

16 

Women 

Moravian  College  and  Theological 

Philadelphia 

244 

117 

Seminary 

Bethlehem 

179 

4 

Moravian  College  for  Women 

Bethlehem 

195 

10 

Mount  Mercy  College 

Pittsburgh 

217 

180 

Mount  Saint  Joseph  College 

Philadelphia 

283 

300 

Muhlenberg  College 

Allentown 

430 

434 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Pittsburgh 

262 

9 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Chester 

113 

. . 

Pennsylvania,  State  College 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 

State  College 

5,904 

15,802 

Science 

Philadelphia 

380 

22 

Rosemont  College 

Rosemont 

229 

4 

Seton  Hill  College 

Greensburg 

333 

41 

St.  Charles  Seminary 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia 

407 

. . 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

Loretto 

176 

Philadelphia 

480 

12 

St.  Thomas  College 

Scranton 

560 

312 

St.  Vincent  College 

Latrobe 

378 

95 

Susquehanna  University 

Selinsgrove 

297 

10 

Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore 

690 

Temple  University 

Philadelphia 

5,092 

4,li2 

Thiel  College 

Greenville 

271 

6 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

7,071 

9,892 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

5,110 

5,519 

Ursinus  College 

Collegeville 

520 

5 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


A  recent  monograph  comprising  eight 
parts  describes  the  extra-class  program  of 
activities  at  West  Chester  State  Teachers 
College.  The  paper  sets  forth  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  the  comprehensive  program 
under  such  headings  as: 

Basic  assumptions 

1.  Extra  class  activities,  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  of  college  living 

2.  Classification  of  extra  class  activities 

3.  Centralization  of  administration 

Classification  of  activities 

1.  That  center  around  college  group  life 

1.  College  organizations 

2.  Cultural  enrichment 

2.  That  promote  better  professional  de¬ 
velopment 

3.  That  promote  finer  ethical  values 

4.  That  satisfy  individual  interests 

Evaluation  of  participation 

Time  of  meeting 

Responsibility  for  control 

Summary  and  suggestions 

Reference  list 

A  Philosophy  of  Extra-Class  Activities 

If  all  activities  on  a  campus  are  to  be 
meaningful  for  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  if  all  our  theory  is  to  be  turned 
into  action,  there  can  be  no  activity  that 
is  “extra.”  The  difference  between  what  is 
curricular  and  what  is  not  is  “implied  rather 
than  real.” 

If  activities  are  not  related  to  classroom 
organization,  they  should  have  a  real  value 
for  some  aspect  of  the  individual’s  develop¬ 
ment;  if  related  to  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
room,  they  are  really  laboratory  phases  of 
the  so-called  academic  work;  therefore,  all 
activities  are  a  part  of  the  college  set  up 
and  the  problem  is  one  of  keeping  a  clear 
perspective,  one  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  those  activities  that  develop 
and  enrich  student  group  life,  that  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  student  needs  in  the  profession, 
and  that  are  best  for  his  needs. 

If  we  accept  the  viewpoint  that  an  activity 
set  up  has  value  within  reasonable  scope  on 
the  supposition  that  the  theory  is  good,  but 
its  functioning  has  been  poor,  then  we  de¬ 
velop  activities  with  a  definite  view  toward 
the  preparation  of  sponsors  and  future 
leaders  of  activity  programs;  if  we  develop 
school  spirit  by  the  effort  of  all,  we  must 
spread  responsibility  without  creating  more 
large  units  of  organization;  if  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  be  well  arranged,  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  itself  is  not  so  alarming  and  the 
individual’s  special  interest  can  be  given 
recognition.  This  supposition  tends  to  point 
once  more  toward  the  importance  of  sponsor 
and  activity  experience  for  all  future  teach¬ 
ers  and  toward  more  activities  with  some 
system  of  regulation  such  as  a  point  system. 
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STATE 


LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  JS.D. 

Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


How  a  Library  Grows 


EVELYN  L.  MATTHEWS 

Assistant  Extension  Librarian,  State 
Library  and  Museum 

An  example  of  how  a  county  library 
grows  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
development  of  one  recently  established  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  Here,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  folks  who  observed  the  need 
of  more  adequate  educational  reading  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  children,  youth  and  adults 
of  the  county,  began  a  movement  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  county  library.  Their  ini¬ 
tial  efforts  resulted  in  an  appropriation  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  $600  for  a  half 
year,  and  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  organization. 

With  this  fund,  the  library  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commissioners  engaged  a 
professional  librarian  to  assist  in  the  work. 
With  the  aid  of  educational  workers  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  W.P.A.  and  with  the  use  of 
state-aid,  which  is  available  for  county  li¬ 
braries,  collections  of  books  soon  began  to 
find  their  way  into  the  rural  schools  and 
communities.  In  one  town  after  another, 
library  stations  were  opened. 

10,000  Books  in  Circulation 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  en¬ 
couraging  development,  the  commissioners 
appropriated  $1,000  and  the  folks  of  the 
county  donated  other  funds.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  the  results  of  this  success¬ 
ful  project  were  seen  everywhere  in  the 
county.  Over  thirty  library  stations  were 
established  in  the  various  communities,  174 
collections  were  circulating  among  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  in  less  than  a 
year,  more  than  10,000  books  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
library. 

Book  Truck  Travels  Through  County 

The  small  room  in  the  community  build¬ 
ing  of  Huntingdon  soon  became  inadequate 
as  the  headquarters  of  this  growing  enter¬ 
prise.  Accordingly,  in  the  Fall  of  1937,  the 
county  commissioners  remodeled  the  court¬ 
house  and  provided  larger  and  better  accom¬ 
modations  for  this  serviceable  institution. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage,  a  modern 
book  truck,  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in 
the  State,  was  purchased  to  enable  the  li¬ 
brarian  to  give  better  service  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  and  schools. 

Growing  Popularity 

The  Huntingdon  County  Library  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity  and  usefulness.  It  has 
made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  County.  While  it  may  seem 
a  large  undertaking,  its  possibilities  are 
sufficiently  great  and  promising  to  warrant 
the  effort  necessary  to  carry  the  project  to 
its  fullest  fruition.  The  information,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  inspiration  provided  children, 
youth,  and  adults  in  our  rural  communities 
eannot  be  weighed  against  any  reasonable 
cost  and  effort. 


What  About  School  Libraries 
the  Country  Over? 


The  statistics  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  libraries,  sponsored  by  the  Board  on 
Salaries,  Staff  and  Tenure  and  the  Board 
on  Library  Service  to  Children  and  Young 
People  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  presented  again  this  year. 

Of  the  37  cities  reporting  this  year,  14 
are  in  the  east,  15  in  the  middle  west,  3  in 
the  west,  and  5  in  the  south. 

Seventeen  cities  report  this  year  that  none 
of  their  students  are  without  high  school 
library  service. 

Eighteen  cities  report  that  complete  res¬ 
toration  of  salary  cuts  has  been  made,  and 
in  the  12  places  where  salaries  are  still  be¬ 
low  a  former  peak  figure,  the  median  is  15 
per  cent  below  peak. 

Total  expenditures  for  library  salaries 
show  an  increase  in  20  cities,  a  decrease 
in  6. 

The  highest  salary  reported  is  $4,200,  as 
compared  with  $4,000  last  year.  The  lowest 
remains  the  same  as  last  year,  $540. 

The  salaries  in  the  south  continue  lower 
on  an  average  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Librarians  are  reported  as  being  on  teach¬ 
ers’  salary  schedules  in  31  cities,  on  public 
library  schedules  in  2,  and  on  schedules 
lower  than  teachers  in  only  6  places. 

Total  expenditures  for  library  purposes 
have  also  increased  in  19  cities,  while  they 
have  decreased  in  3  others. 

Although  no  city  spends  as  much  as  $1 
per  capita  for  books,  Long  Beach  most 
nearly  approaches  this  figure,  with  $11,329 
spent  for  books  for  12,281  pupils.  Nine  cities 
report  some  state-aid  for  school  libraries; 
28  none  at  all. 

Five  of  the  cities  reported  no  elementary 
school  libraries.  Only  one  reports  a  library 
in  each  elementary  school  of  the  system, 
but  27  report  some  central  elementary  school 
libraries.  Supervisors  for  the  elementary 
school  libraries  are  reported  in  19  cities. 

The  salaries  of  these  librarians  range 
from  $900  to  $3,600.  Salaries  for  teacher- 
librarians  range  from  $1,036  to  $2,700. 


State  Library  and 
Museum 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER 
Director,  State  Library 
and  Museum 

The  State  Library  and  Museum  affords  a 
variety  of  services  to  the  public  schools  and 
other  institutions  and  organizations,  as  well 
as  to  the  citizens  at  large,  through  its  sev¬ 
eral  Divisions.  These  include  the  General 
Library,  Extension  Library,  Archives,  Law 
Library,  and  Museum. 

General  Library 

The  General  Library  Division  supervises 
the  circulation  of  approximately  2,000  books 
a  month  which  are  loaned  for  home  use  in 
Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity.  Its  main  func¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  and  make  available  refer¬ 
ence  material  on  all  subjects  and  to  assist 
patrons  in  assembling  data  and  give  aid  in 
research.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  its 
collections  of  Pennsylvania  history,  geneal¬ 
ogy,  general  history,  newspapers,  sociology 
and  economics.  Bibliographies  and  indexes 
of  special  subjects  are  prepared  and  Federal 
projects  are  assisted  with  materials  and 
professional  information.  The  officials  of 
the  State  Government  are  in  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  this  Division  and  use  its  services 
for  the  development  of  the  work  of  each 
department.  On  anniversaries  and  other  oc¬ 
casions  appropriate  exhibits  are  assembled 
to  stimulate  interest  in  various  worthy  sub¬ 
jects,  institutions,  and  other  phases  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  life,  government  and  history.  A 
quarterly  publication  “Pennsylvania  Library' 
and  Museum  Notes”  is  prepared  and  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Librarian. 
A  special  section  is  devoted  to  books  on 
family  history,  with  a  genealogist  in  charge. 
Records  are  furnished  for  membership  in 
patriotic  societies  and  old  age  pensions,  as 
well  as  birth,  marriage,  land  and  emigrant 
lists.  Nearly  1,000  questions  requiring  re¬ 
search  are  answered  in  the  General  Library 
each  month.  Its  collection  of  200,000  volumes 
are  made  available  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Extension  Division  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State. 

Another  function  is  the  operation  of  a 
Newspaper  Clipping  Service  which  distrib¬ 
utes  daily  to  the  twenty-five  Departments 
of  State  Government,  press  items  relating  to 
their  respective  provinces  of  public  service. 


97,078  ATTEND  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Concluded  from  Page  15) 


Villa  Maria  College 

Erie 

163 

112 

Villanova  College 

Villanova 

904 

2,315 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Washington 

512 

Waynesburg  College 

Waynesburg 

357 

9 

Westminster  College 

New  Wilmington 

488 

19 

Wilson  College 

Chambersburg 

411 

Total 

50,638 

46,440 

Grand  Total 

97,078 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 

FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


The  Evolution  of  Free  Public  Schools 

Every  Stage  of  Gradual  Growth  Marked  by  Democratic  Ideals 


Religious  Influence  in  Early  Schools 

During  the  earliest  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Public  School  System,  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  church  touched  not  only  the 
general  policies  of  education  but  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  teachers,  the  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  physical  facilities.  Teachers 
in  that  day  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
minister.  They  were  also  required  to  be 
members  of  a  church,  sober  in  habits,  meek 
in  temper,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Bishops,  who  literally  con¬ 
trolled  the  educational  enterprise  of  the 
community,  were  obliged  to  visit  schools  and 
see  that  religion  was  properly  taught.  Under 
the  close  supervision  of  church  officials  the 
children  of  the  early  communities  acquired 
an  education  both  scientific  and  Christian, 
and  were  inculcated  with  a  true  fear  of 
God  which  was  believed  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  good  social  order. 

From  Church  to  Civil  Authority 

Gradually  education  was  transformed 
from  a  church  to  a  civil  institution.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  proceeded 
to  develop  a  school  system  that  gave  equal 
rights  of  education  to  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  To  the  church  school,  which 
we  have  just  considered,  we  owe  a  debt 
not  only  for  the  idea  that  education  is  es¬ 
sential  to  community  welfare,  but  for  the 
enterprise  which  it  demonstrated  in  putting 
into  action  this  fundamental  idea.  The  evo¬ 
lution  of  free  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
typifies  the  developments  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation. 

Earliest  Efforts  (1662-1776) 

While  the  earliest  schools  of  the  Swedes 
were  under  the  control  of  the  church,  they 
established  the  precedent  of  providing  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  young.  Only  twenty-five  years 
after  these  first  schools  were  set  up,  the 
children  of  poor  folks  were  permitted  to 
attend  schools  in  the  communities  without 
cost.  Less  than  ten  years  later  the  public 
petitioned  the  Governor  in  these  words. 
“It  is  desired  by  many  that  a  school  be  set 
up  and  upheld  where  poor  children  may  be 
maintained,  taught  and  educated— the  rich 
at  reasonable  rates  and  the  poor  for  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Three  important  principles  were  involved 
in  this  petition.  It  requested  public  schools 
at  public  expense;  it  stipulated  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  for  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  and  it  included  both  sexes 
in  its  purpose. 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
( Abstracts  from  an  address) 

Under  the  New  Nationalism  (1776-1826) 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  new 
nationalism  the  groundwork  was  completed 
for  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act 
which  followed  in  1834.  The  constitution  of 
1776  established  elementary  schools  with 
State  support  for  teachers  and  encouraged 
higher  education.  With  the  development  of 
the  district  system  during  this  period,  the 
original  foundations  of  free  public  school 
administration  in  Pennsylvania  were  per¬ 
manently  established.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  State  in  matters  educational  was  firmly 
founded. 

Typical,  if  not  conspicuous,  among  all  the 
state  plans  for  pauper  education  is  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  Beginning  with  a  law  passed 
in  1802,  but  which  took  final  form  only  in 
1809,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  make  the 
education  of  poor  children  a  public  concern 
and  a  public  charge,  at  the  same  time  al¬ 
lowing  all  parents  who  were  able  to  pay 
for  schooling  of  their  children  to  continue 
doing  so. 

The  Fight  for  Free  Schools  (1826-1854) 

In  1831  the  opening  wedge  of  a  State 
school  system  was  inserted  in  the  form 
of  a  measure  creating  a  State  school  fund 
for  the  aid  of  common  schools  when  such 
might  come  into  existence.  In  1834,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  active  and  or¬ 
ganized  supporters  of  free  public  schools,  a 
law  passed  the  Legislature  almost  without 
opposition,  which  constituted  every  ward, 
township,  and  borough  in  the  State  a  school 
district,  provided  for  the  election  of  school 
officers,  and  gave  these  officers  the  powers 
necessary  to  initiate  and  carry  on  schools. 

Repeal  Defeated 

The  contest  to  repeal  the  school  law  of 
1834  in  the  legislative  session  of  1834-1835 
was  bitter  and  close.  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  repealing  the  school  law  of  1834  and 
proposed  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
pauper  education  law  of  1790.  In  a  test 
vote  on  this  bill,  thirteen  Senators  who  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  1834,  reversed 
themselves.  The  House,  however,  stood  firm 
for  the  new  law.  In  the  course  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  issue,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  been  reared  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  delivered  a  stirring  speech  which 
strengthened  the  morale  of  the  friends  of 
public  education  and  undoubtedly  had  great 
influence  in  saving  the  system  established 
by  the  law  of  1834. 


Historic  Achievement 

Of  unusual  significance  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  Free  School  Act  by  the  last  non¬ 
accepting  school  district  in  1874.  The  State 
Superintendent  at  the  time  experienced  in¬ 
expressible  satisfaction  in  the  event  when 
he  announced,  “This  ends  the  work  in  this 
direction.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  door  of  a  public  school  house  stands 
open  to  every  child  of  proper  age  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.” 

The  Modern  Period 

Beginning  with  the  Act  of  1901,  providing 
for  consolidation  and  transportation,  the 
development  proceeded  to  increase  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers,  require  districts  to  pay 
tuition  of  secondary  school  students,  au¬ 
thorize  the  establishment  of  retirement  sys¬ 
tems,  and  encourage  vocational  education 
and  instruction  for  handicapped  children. 

More  directly  related  to  the  major  aspects 
of  administration  were  the  institution  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education;  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  purchase  of  normal  schools; 
the  conversion  of  normal  schools  to  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges;  the  adoption  of  the  Edmonds 
Act,  and  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  school  building  pur¬ 
poses  in  smaller  districts. 

The  Code  of  1911 

Of  still  greater  significance  to  the  for¬ 
ward  march  of  public  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of 
1911.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  in  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  seven  classes  of  administrative 
units  were  reduced  to  four.  A  State  Board 
of  Education  was  created  to  place  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  school  system  on  a 
more  efficient  basis.  The  1911  Code  also 
defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  county  and 
district  superintendents,  and  created  a 
County  Directors’  Association  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  districts  under  the 
county  superintendent. 

New  Laws  of  1937 

The  conservative  measures  of  the  1911 
Code  were  further  advanced  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  broad  legislative  program 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1937. 
Under  these  new  laws,  teachers  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  were  given  permanent  tenure  of 
office  during  competent  service.  The  attend¬ 
ance  age  was  extended  to  eighteen  years  in 
order  to  provide  extended  educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  youth.  To  assure  every  child 
(Continued  on  Page  20,  Column  2) 
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School  Employes*  Retirement  Board 

H.  H.  BAISH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  School  Employes’ 

Retirement  System 


Retired  Teachers  Form 
Association 


J.  Y.  SHAMBACH 
Deputy  Secretary,  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  Board 

During  the  State  Convention  of  1937,  in 
Harrisburg,  a  group  of  retired  teachers  or¬ 
ganized  the  Pennsylvania  Retired  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  objectives  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization  are  as  follows: 

1.  Maintenance  of  interest  in  education 

2.  Participation  in  activities  for  teacher 
welfare 

3.  Fellowship  and  exchange  of  experiences 

4.  Cooperation  in  securing  wise  school 
legislation 

5.  Grateful  recognition  of  the  founders 
and  guardians  of  the  State  Annuity  Act 

6.  Other  fields  of  interest  as  they  may 
open 

Officers:  President,  Cornelius  J.  Walter, 
Philadelphia;  Vice-President,  Charles  S. 
Davis,  Steelton;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary 
Ryan,  Harrisburg. 


WHY  PSEA  MEMBERSHIP? 


Every  public  school  teacher  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  justly 
proud  and  consider  it  an  honor  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  PSEA  because  of  its  far 
reaching  activities  for  the  betterment 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  teaching 
profession.  Teachers  are  responsible 
for  the  attractiveness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Aggressive 
efforts  along  this  line  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  will  be  accomplished 
by  working  together  in  local  and  state 
associations. 

The  PSEA  provides  an  organization 
in  which  all  the  professional  educa¬ 
tional  workers  of  Pennsylvania  may 
work  together  in  common  and  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  one  another.  Teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  principals,  superin¬ 
tendents  are  of  equal  importance.  The 
vote  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  de¬ 
termining  policy  has  the  same  value 
as  that  of  the  superintendent. 

Many  things  in  the  educational  field 
are  yet  to  be  done.  Many  injustices 
are  to  be  corrected.  But  if  the  PSEA 
has  accomplished  so  much  with  the 
teachers  pulling  together  as  they  have, 
then  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  new 
conquests  can  be  carried  out  only  by  a 
more  thoroughly  united  force.  All 
teachers  should  be  eager  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  so  that  by  working  together  their 
efforts  can  be  more  effective. 

— H.  W.  HAY. 


The  Importance  of  an  Adequate 
Economic  Status  for  the  Teacher 


The  Economic  Status  of  any  teacher 
is  naturally  of  major  personal  concern 
to  that  teacher.  The  economic  status 
of  teachers  as  a  group  is,  or  should  be, 
a  matter  of  fundamental  professional 
concern  to  all  educators  and  to  parents 
and  citizens  generally.  From  the  pure¬ 
ly  personal  point  of  view,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  economic  status  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  means  having  the  necessities 
of  life  in  sufficient  amounts  for  one’s 
self  and  dependents;  a  reasonable 
amount  for  giving  to  worthy  causes 
outside  one’s  own  household;  ample 
opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation 
and  for  cultural  and  professional 
growth;  and  a  chance  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  future  emergen¬ 
cies  and  for  retirement.  From  the 
strictly  professional  point  of  view, 
these  things  are  important  because 
they  help  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
teachers  and  to  improve  generally  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  education  may  well  give  even 
more  careful  consideration  than  in  the 
past,  to  the  economic  conditions  and 
problems  of  its  members  and  to  ways 
of  getting  other  citizens  to  do  the 
same.  This  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  one  of  society’s  most  poten¬ 
tially  valuable  groups,  and  hence  es¬ 
sential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  which  society  expects  this  group 
to  do. 

— National  Education  Association 


WILSON  COLLEGE  OFFERS 
FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


In  accordance  with  a  long-time  policy 
of  including  in  its  student  body  and  assist¬ 
ing  young  women  of  outstanding  ability 
“who  without  aid  could  not  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  college  education,”  Wilson  College 
is  offering  five  scholarships  valued  at  $500 
each. 

Applicants  must  fulfill  Wilson’s  entrance 
requirements,  and  in  addition  take  the  ex¬ 
aminations  in  English,  mathematics,  and 
Latin,  and  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  which 
will  be  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  next  June.  There  are  no 
geographical  limitations  to  the  scholarships. 
Residents  of  every  state  in  the  United 
States  and  of  any  foreign  country  may  ap¬ 
ply.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
standing  in  the  examinations  and  tests. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  ASPECT 
OF  EDUCATION 


The  modern  school  conceives  of  the  whole 
of  life  as  education  and  develops  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  real  and  present  needs 
of  all  age  levels  and  interest  groups.  It 
likewise  recognizes  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  whole  individual  not  only  in  his 
present  parts  but  in  his  future  possibilities. 
Fundamental  in  this  philosophy  is  the 
emphasis  on  character  and  the  good  life  as 
the  paramount  objective  of  our  institutions. 

The  spiritual  life  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  all  life,  for  regardless  of  how  far 
we  may  develop  in  other  areas  of  educa¬ 
tion,  our  progress  is  of  doubtful  value  if 
it  is  marked  by  a  neglect  of  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  spiritual  heroes  of  the 
world  have  almost  without  exception  been 
men  who  have  attempted  to  understand  and 
practice  the  pronouncements  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  who  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
ushered  into  the  world  a  philosophy  that 
began  a  new  era  of  civilization,  an  era  based 
on  high  moral  principles  and  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  world  needs  great 
spiritual  pioneers  and  leaders  today,  just 
as  it  did  then,  if  it  is  to  continue  its  up¬ 
ward  progress. 

Individually,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  more 
in  need  of  enthusiastic,  inspired  and  spir¬ 
itual  leadership  than  we  are  of  greater 
inventions,  bigger  business,  or  more  money. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  great  statesmen, 
“We  do  not  need  more  national  develop¬ 
ment,  we  need  more  spiritual  development; 
we  do  not  need  more  law,  we  need  more 
religion;  we  do  not  need  more  of  the  things 
that  are  seen,  we  need  more  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen.”  Accordingly,  character 
building  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
highest  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  education; 
and  in  addition  to  other  necessary  objec¬ 
tives,  spiritual  qualities  and  lofty  ideals 
that  inwardly  dominate  mankind,  must  be 
provided  for  in  our  modern  philosophy  of 
education. — LESTER  K.  ADE 


World  Horizons 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


“World  Horizons”  is  a  magazine  for  young 
people  which  made  its  appearance  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  with  an  issue  devoted 
to  “Opportunities  Ahead”.  In  addition  to 
fiction,  poetry,  and  biography,  articles  about 
travel,  nature  study,  art,  science,  guidance, 
folk  lore,  and  photography  add  interest. 


REELECTED  TO  RETIREMENT  BOARD 


Dr.  T.  T.  Allen,  President  of  the  East 
Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board  for  a  three-year  term  beginning 
January  1,  1938. 


May,  1938 


Public  Education  Bulletin 
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AUXILIARY  AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION 


P.-T.A.  Valuable  Aid  in 
Public  Schools 

Widespread  Organizations  Contribute  to 
Many  Vital  Phases  of  Education 


The  thousand  or  more  parent-teacher  as¬ 
sociations  at  work  in  the  communities  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  public  schools.  Not  only  are  these  or¬ 
ganizations  widely  distributed— serving  al¬ 
most  every  community  large  and  small — 
but  they  are  composed  of  members  who  are 
in  a  strategic  position  to  participate  and 
cooperate  in  the  great  work  of  educating 
the  children  and  youth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Concerned  with  Social  and  Educational 
Problems 

Composed  largely  of  parents  whose  in¬ 
terest  extends  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
entire  community  and  beyond,  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  concern  themselves  with 
a  wide  variety  of  important  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  problems.  Among  these  are: 

1.  An  annual  free  school  round-up  in  every 
community 

2.  An  extension  of  the  medical  inspection 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Health 

3.  The  nation-wide  movement  to  control 
cancer 

4.  The  guarding  of  children  and  youth 
against  obnoxious  motion  pictures  as 
provided  in  the  Neely-Pettingill  Bill 
now  before  the  General  Assembly 

5.  A  concerted  attack  on  traffic  accidents 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
and  the  various  civic  agencies 

6.  The  promotion  of  recreation,  art  and 
music  for  the  edification  of  young  people 

7.  The  encouragement  of  humane  educa¬ 
tion  with  emphasis  on  kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals 

8.  The  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  narcotics 
on  growing  children 

9.  The  development  of  parent  education 
classes  on  a  wider  scale 

10.  The  closer  coordination  of  home  and 
school  influences  on  the  development  of 
children 

11.  The  maintenance  of  student  aid  projects 
to  help  worthy,  needy  youth  obtain  edu¬ 
cation 

12.  The  removal  of  existing  physical  defects 
such  as  bad  teeth,  infected  tonsils,  ade¬ 
noids,  poor  vision,  impaired  hearing, 
through  the  cooperation  of  medical  and 
nursing  professions  with  the  Parents 
and  Teachers  of  the  various  counties  in 
the  Commonwealth 

13.  The  assurance  of  good  health  for  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  promotion  of  the  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance  on  proper  habits 
of  sleep,  rest,  exercise,  diet,  cleanliness 
and  mental  attitudes. 

14.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  movements 
for  World  Peace. 

15.  A  continuation  and  intensification  of 
our  program  in  behalf  of  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  and  otherwise  handicapped 
children 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
GROUPS  MERGE  WITH 
N.E.A. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Department  of  School 
Health  and  Physical  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  have  been  offi¬ 
cially  amalgamated  to  form  the  American 
Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion- — a  Department  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  This  merger  marked  the 
consummation  of  the  efforts  of  many  edu¬ 
cators  within  and  without  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  to  bring  this 
organization  within  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  to  unite  the  efforts  of 
health  educators,  physical  educators,  and 
leaders  in  school  recreation  under  one  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  new  Association  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and  THE  RE¬ 
SEARCH  QUARTERLY,  and  will  carry  on 
the  work  in  physical  education  that  was 
done  in  the  past  by  the  A.P.E.A.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  the  American  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education  will  assume 
new  and  profoundly  important  tasks.  First, 
the  Association,  through  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Education,  hopes  to  give  unity 
and  leadership  to  much  of  the  work  in  health 
education  as  it  affects  the  schools. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
WEEK  1938 


Possibly  the  most  widespread  educational 
anniversary  observed  in  the  public  schools 
is  the  annual  American  Education  Week. 
While  the  event  is  observed  in  November,  it 
is  announced  several  months  in  advance  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  schools  to 
make  adequate  plans  for  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  to  commemorate  the  week. 

The  program  for  American  Education 
Week,  1938,  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  adopted  by  the  three  national 
agencies  which  sponsor  American  Education 
Week — the  National  Education  Association, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  American  Legion. 

General  Theme :  Education  for  Tomorrow’s 
America 

Sunday,  November  6— Achieving  the  Golden 
Rule 

Monday,  November  7 — Developing  Strong 
Bodies  and  Able  Minds 

Tuesday,  November  8 — Mastering  Skills  and 
Knowledge 

Y/ednesdav,  November  9 — Attaining  Values 
and  Standards 

Thursday,  November  10 — Accepting  New 
Civic  Responsibilities 

Friday,  November  11 — Holding  Fast  to  Our 
Ideals  of  Freedom 

Saturday,  November  12 — Gaining  Security 

for  All 


SOME  CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 


1.  Conservation  in  the  Education  Program. 

2.  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Education,  1935-36. 

3.  College  Salaries,  1936. 

4.  Testing  Practices  of  High-School  Teach¬ 
ers. 

5.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

6.  A  Guide  to  Curriculum  Adjustment  for 
Mentally  Retarded  Children. 

7.  The  Deaf  and  the  Hard-of-Hearing  in 
the  Occupational  World. 

8.  Authority  of  State  Executives  over 
Higher  Education. 

9.  A  Step  Forward  for  Adult  Civic  Edu¬ 
cation. 

10.  Youth: 

I.  How  Communities  Can  Help 

II.  Leisure  for  Living 

III.  Education  for  Those  Out  of  School 

IV.  Vocational  Guidance  for  Those  Out 
of  School 

V.  Finding  Jobs 

VI.  Community  Surveys 

11.  Functional  Planning  of  Elementary 
School  Buildings. 

12.  Crucial  Issues  in  Education. 

13.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child 
— A  self-survey  of  school  conditions  and 
activities. 

14.  The  Housing  and  Equipment  of  School 
Libraries. 

15.  Essentials  in  Home  and  School  Cooper¬ 
ation. 

16.  Aviation  in  the  Public  Schools. 

17.  Cooperative  Training  in  Retail  Selling 
in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

18.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped. 

Address  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


TO  TEACH  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  where¬ 
by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  will 
cooperate  in  offering  a  course  for  qualified 
students  in  the  scientific  principles  of  fish 
and  game  management.  The  course  will  be 
offered  in  the  department  of  zoology  and 
will  consist  of  research  projects  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  applied  biological  interest,  prefer¬ 
ably  those  of  immediate  practical  interest 
to  the  commission.  The  products  of  the 
student’s  researches  will  be  available  when 
wholly  or  partially  accomplished  to  further 
the  work  of  the  commission.  Students  of 
zoology,  forestry,  chemistry,  or  any  other 
field  of  study  which  has  bearing  on  the  com¬ 
mission’s  problems  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course. 
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Schools  Aided  in 
Analysis  of 
Propaganda 

Institute  Established  to  Appraise 
Public  Information 


OLIVER  S.  HECKMAN 
Adviser,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

Teaching  the  youth  of  America  to  discern 
between  truth  and  propaganda  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  our  public  schools.  To  aid  the 
schools  and  other  social  agencies  in  this  im¬ 
portant  service  an  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis  has  been  organized  to  educate  the 
public  in  methods  used  by  propagandists  in 
influencing  public  opinion.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  non-profit  corporation  organized 
for  scientific  research  and  for  the  education 
of  the  public  in  the  recognition  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  methods  of  appraising  it.  The 
Institute  has  an  advisory  staff  including 
such  well  known  persons  as  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Edgar  Dale,  Paul  Douglas,  Robert  S. 
Lynd,  James  T.  Shotwell,  and  Ernest  0. 
Melby. 

Institute  Invites  Cooperation 

The  character  of  this  organization  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  following  statement  in  the 
October  1937  number  of  its  publication 
Propaganda  Analysis:  “The  Institute  does 
not  have  all  the  answers;  it  lays  no  claim 
to  infallibility.  It  will  try  to  be  scientific, 
objective  and  accurate.  If  it  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  it  will  acknowledge  them.  It  asks 
those  who  receive  its  letters  to  check  its 
work;  also  to  cooperate  with  it  by  supply¬ 
ing  documented  evidence  on  the  sources  of 
propaganda,  and  of  censorship  or  distortion 
of  essential  news  in  press,  radio,  and  news¬ 
reels.  Chiefly  the  Institute  will  try  to  ac¬ 
quaint  its  subscribers  with  methods  where¬ 
by  they  may  become  proficient  in  making 
their  own  analyses.” 

Many  Causes  Propagandized 

A  casual  perusal  of  the  daily  press,  and 
indeed  one’s  daily  mail,  reveals  that  there 
are  organizations  whose  claims  are  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Americanism,  the  maintenance  of 
vigilance  in  the  community,  provision  for 
old  age  pension,  unionization  of  laborers, 
reduction  of  taxes  on  real  estate,  promotion 
of  international  understanding,  limitation 
of  armaments,  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  statehood  for  Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  insular  possessions,  and  many  other 
purposes. 

Propaganda  Technique 

The  technique  of  propaganda  agencies 
reveals  how  thoroughly  they  have  studied 
the  public  mind.  Their  agents  seldom  leave 
any  doubt  as  to  their  sincerity  for  the  ideals 
which  they  claim  to  be  promoting.  They 
parade  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  ideals  of 
American  democracy.  They  go  about  their 
work  with  the  spirit  of  crusaders  aiming  to 
enlist  in  their  cause  unwary  and  unsuspect- 

( Continued  on  Page  21,  Columns  2  and  3) 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


(Concluded  from  Page  17,  Column  3) 

an  opportunity  to  attend  school,  transporta¬ 
tion  service  was  extended  to  all  pupils  re¬ 
gardless  of  residence  or  age.  A  county  vo¬ 
cational  law  was  enacted  to  furnish  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  districts  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  denied  such  a  program.  The 
program  of  instruction  was  enlarged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  life  interests  and  needs  of 
the  more  mature  youth  who  may  desire  to 
continue  in  school. 

Merging  Act 

The  Act  of  1937  mandates  the  merging 
of  the  smallest  of  these  districts  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  program  of  constructive  study  of 
the  educational  facilities  of  more  than  half 
the  other  districts  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  evaluate  the 
educational  services  in  these  districts  with 
a  view  to  improving,  enlarging  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  educational  offerings  of  the  children 
through  mergers. 

Six  Salient  Principles 

Six  clear,  democratic  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  may  be  enunciated  here :  Uni¬ 
versal  education,  free  education,  public  sup¬ 
port,  public  control,  nonsectarian  education, 
compulsory  education. 

Chief  among  these  principles  is  that  of 
universal  education:  that  schools  are  an 
obligation  of  the  State,  which  should  pro¬ 
vide  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
the  people.  It  is  accepted  that  the  State 
has  the  right  to  make  this  educational  pro¬ 
vision  by  means  of  taxation,  and  the  public 
support  of  education  is  a  fixed  principle  in 
all  the  American  states.  Taxation  on  the 
property  of  all  the  people  for  the  free  edu¬ 
cation  of  all,  without  regard  to  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  is  now  accepted  as  a  sound 
and  just  method  of  educational  support. 

Importance  of  the  Spiritual  Aspects 
of  Education 

A  fundamental  function  of  education  is 
to  reassert  the  supreme  importance  of  good 
character  —  integrity,  honor,  and  brother¬ 
hood.  A  love  of  learning  should  accompany 
a  loyalty  to  morality,  for  intellectual  loyalty 
implies  loyalty  to  virtue.  Thus,  education 
should  afford  the  finest  possible  intellectual 
stimulation  to  youth  in  an  atmosphere  of 
warm  religious  belief.  It  should  strive  to 
bring  the  lives  of  educated  men  and  women 
under  the  sovereignity  of  spiritual  comforts 
and  unselfish  action.  Too  often  the  educated 
man  is  a  cynic.  Education  holds  the  hard 
task  of  rebuilding  religious  convictions  by 
which  a  man  in  a  bewildered  society  can 
be  guided.  This  is  the  supreme  business  of 
education,  and  only  by  its  attainment  can 
man  reach  the  plane  of  an  unselfish,  happy 
and  peaceful  life. 

Conclusion 

Intellectual  education  alone  cannot  pull 
the  dead  weight  of  humanity,  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  aspire  and  strengthen  spiritual 
man.  Complete  education  must  set  the  hearts 
of  youth  afire  with  a  love  of  humanity  and 
arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  battle  for  right¬ 
eousness  and  a  better  world.  The  two  great 
forces,  education  and  religion,  together  can 
accomplish  this  important  end  and  reestab¬ 
lish  the  moral  law  in  our  bright  world. 


NATIONAL  AIR  MAIL  WEEK 


May  15  to  21,  1938 


The  week  of  May  15  to  21,  1938,  has  been 
designated  as  National  Air  Mail  Week  to 
commemorate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  air  mail  service  in  the 
United  States.  On  May  15,  1918,  the  first 
transport  plane  officially  conveying  mail  for 
the  United  States  government,  made  its 
flight.  Two  years  later,  air  mail  service  was 
started  between  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Soon,  other  routes  were  added  to  the 
service  until  now  nearly  every  large  city 
in  the  United  States  has  the  advantages  of 
air  mail  service.  In  1926  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  was  created  as  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  this  branch  of  air  service.  Since  1927, 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  private 
companies  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  transportation  of  mail. 

Mail  and  Passenger  Service  Grows 

There  are  now  over  50,000  miles  of  mail 
routes  in  the  United  States.  Over  this  great 
air  net  work,  several  thousand  pieces  of 
mail  are  carried  daily.  Simultaneously  with 
the  growth  of  air  mail  transportation,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  passenger- 
traffic.  In  1937,  more  than  2,000,000  passen¬ 
gers  were  transported  on  scheduled  trans¬ 
port  journeys,  charter  flights,  and  short 
pleasure  trips.  The  rapid  growth  in  air 
traffic  has  occasioned  a  marked  increase 
in  demand  for  pilots.  In  1927,  there  were 
only  1,000  student  pilots  being  educated  in 
this  country.  A  decade  later,  there  were 
35,000  young  men  preparing  for  service  as 
air  pilots. 

Future  Possibilities 

The  future  possibilities  of  this  kind  of 
service  are  scarcely  appreciated  by  many  of 
our  citizens.  The  time  saved  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  mail  and  the  conveniences  which 
this  form  of  service  offers  necessitate  its 
future  expansion.  It  is  very  probable  that 
a  number  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth  will  want  to 
make  a  study  of  this  phase  of  our  modern 
life. 

Suggestions  for  the  development  of  a 
study  of  air  mail  transportation  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Gallagher, 
State  Chairman,  Pennsylvania,  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


DAILY  PROGRAM  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  WEEK 


April  30  to  May  7 


Boys  and  Girls  Week  which  this  year  will 
be  celebrated  from  April  30  to  May  7  is 
insurance  that  the  character  of  our  boys 
and  girls  will  develop  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Society  will  soon  be  governed  by  these  same 
boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
now  to  guide  that  development  in  the  right 
direction.  Boys  and  Girls  Week  focuses  pub¬ 
lic  attention  on  boys  and  girls  by  public 
demonstrations  featuring  such  character¬ 
building  factors  as  Personality,  Spiritual 
Growth,  Mental  Development,  Healthy 
Bodies,  Leadership  Possibilities,  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Relationships. 

Following  are  the  central  themes  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  exercises  during  Boys  and  Girls 
Week: 

(Concluded  on  Page  22,  Column  1) 
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Weekly  News 
Periodicals  for  Schools 


Standards  of  Practice  for  Pennsylvania 
Approved  Business  Schools 


DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 


Series  of  Publications  Adapted  to 
All  Secondary  and  Higher  Grades 

OLIVER  S.  HECKMAN 
Adviser,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

The  impartial  study  and  evaluation  of 
current  social  and  civic  affairs  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  more  and  more  essential  part 
of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Teachers 
realize  that  regardless  of  how  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  their  pupils  may  obtain 
they  are  not  truly  educated  unless  they  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  present-day  affairs 
to  reach  sound  conclusions.  The  increasing 
responsibilities  that  are  devolving  upon 
youth  and  adults  to  pass  judgment  on  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  of  a  complex  nature  have  forci¬ 
bly  brought  to  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  need  for  educating  youth  and  adults 
to  constantly  and  critically  study  the  pres¬ 
ent  social  order. 

Three  Publications 

The  current  periodical  which  impartially 
presents  both  sides  of  contemporary  issues 
and  is  adapted  to  classroom  use  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  secondary  school 
pupil.  Publications  which  purport  to  do  this 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  are:  The 
American  Observer,  The  Weekly  News  Re¬ 
view,  and  The  Junior  Review. 

The  papers  for  pupil  use  are  prepared 
for  pupils  of  different  reading  abilities.  The 
American  Observer  is  used  mostly  by  senior 
high  school  and  college  students,  The  Week¬ 
ly  News  Review  by  pupils  in  grades  nine  to 
twelve,  and  The  Junior  Review  by  pupils  in 
the  junior  high  school. 

The  Civic  Leader,  which  reaches  over 
15,000  teachers,  is  furnished  without  charge 
to  all  teachers  using  clubs  of  five  or  more 
copies  or  one  of  the  Civic  Education  Serv¬ 
ice  publications.  This  publication,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  discussing  teacher  problems  and 
aids,  devotes  one  issue  each  month  to  tests 
covering  the  four  preceding  issues  of  the 
three  weekly  student  papers.  At  the  end 
of  each  semester,  tests  are  prepared  in  two 
forms  covering  the  vital  current  problems 
as  discussed  during  the  semester  in  each 
of  these  three  papers  used  by  the  pupils. 

Headquarters  of  the  Civic  Education 
Service  are  located  at  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS  ARE  WINDOWS 


Books  are  the  windows  through  which 
the  soul  looks  out.  A  house  without 
books  is  like  a  room  without  windows. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  bring  up  his 
children  without  surrounding  them 
with  books  if  he  has  the  means  to  buy 
them.  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  family.  He 
cheats  them.  Children  learn  to  read  by 
being  in  the  presence  of  books.  The 
love  of  knowledge  comes  with  reading 
and  grows  upon  it.  And  the  love  ot 
knowledge,  in  a  young  mind,  is  almost 
a  warrant  against  the  interior  excite¬ 
ment  of  passions  and  vices. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher 


The  Pennsylvania  Private  Business 
Schools  Association,  desiring  to  raise  the 
standards,  called  upon  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  advise 
with  them  regarding  the  improvement  of 
private  business  schools.  It  was  their  de¬ 
sire  to  set  up  a  plan  of  approval  whereby 
the  private  business  schools  conducted  on 
high  ethical  and  professional  standards 
could  continue  to  operate  successfully.  It 
was  also  their  desire  to  persuade  those 
schools  that  had  not  been  living  up  to  a 
high  code  of  ethics  to  change  their  manner 
of  doing  business  with  the  public.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Private 
Business  Schools  Association,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  other  school  groups, 
to  set  their  own  house  in  order. 

Agencies  Cooperate 

In  this  plan  they  have  called  upon  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
superintendents  of  schools  of  the  State, 
supervising  principals  of  schools,  and  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  to  render  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  they  deem  proper.  In  fact,  the  plan 
is  modeled  in  some  respects  after  that  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

Responsibility  to  Youth 

The  public  schoolmen  feel  a  distinct  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  advise  and  guide  youth  in 
their  plans  to  extend  their  educational 
preparation.  Unwise  investment  in  educa¬ 
tional  ventures,  especially  by  those  that  find 
it  difficult  financially  to  avail  themselves 
of  post  secondary  education  offerings,  has 
resulted  annually  in  untold  grief,  family 
difficulties,  and  losses  totaling  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Public  schoolmen  are  always  willing  to 
support  a  movement  that  will  protect  youth 
from  fraud  and  give  them  one  hundred  per¬ 
cent  value  on  an  educational  investment. 

Close  cooperation  on  the  part  of  private 
business  schools,  the  public,  the  school  offi¬ 
cials,  and  teachers,  through  this  Committee 
on  Standards  for  the  Approval  of  Business 


ing  individuals.  These  organizations  have 
learned  that  propaganda  dealt  out  in  small 
doses  and  frequently  administered  is  more 
effective  than  when  it  is  given  in  large 
doses.  Consequently,  they  issue  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  pamphlets  with  titles  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  imagination.  These  pub¬ 
lications  are  supplemented  by  frequent 
personal  and  circular  letters,  some  of  which 
call  for  a  reply.  Many  of  these  agencies 
maintain  a  speakers  bureau  which  employ 
only  those  persons  whose  ability  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  is  recognized. 

Difficult  of  Detection 

The  increasing  number  of  propaganda 
agencies  and  the  methods  which  many  of 
them  employ  make  it  imperative  that  youth 


Schools,  will  make  this  program  effective. 
It  will  make  it  possible  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  conducted  on  a  high  ethical 
basis  to  operate  in  a  legitimate  manner. 
It  will  protect  youth  and  the  public  in  their 
investments  for  educational  service. 

Standards  of  Practice 

The  Association  has  drafted  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  standards  of  practice  for 
Pennsylvania  Approved  Business  Schools. 
This  statement,  which  is  available  in 
printed  form,  covers  the  following  aspects 
of  these  institutions: 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  INSPECTION 
AND  PLAN  OF  INSPECTION 

1.  Annual  inspection 

2.  Revocation  of  certificate 

3.  General  tone  of  the  school 
ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Entrance  requirements 

2.  Length  of  school  year 

3.  Length  of  recitation  periods 
PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

1.  Official  title  of  courses 

2.  Minimum  standards  for  courses  of 
study 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  student’s  work 

4.  Advanced  standing 

5.  Graduation  requirements 

STAFF 

1.  Number  of  instructors 

2.  Preparation  of  instructors 

3.  Instructor’s  load 
BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1.  School  buildings 

2.  School  equipment 
SCHOOL  POLICIES 

1.  Correct  official  name 

2.  Filing  official  printed  bulletin 

3.  Filing  tuition  rates 

4.  Tuition  rates 

5.  Solicitation  of  students 

6.  Guaranteeing  positions 

7.  Signing  agreement 

8.  Ethical  relations 

9.  Management’s  responsibility 

10.  Correspondence  instruction 

11.  Amendments 


be  educated  to  cope  intelligently  with  these 
forces.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  mo¬ 
tivated  by  high  ideals  and  are  directed  by 
persons  of  good  character.  However,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  agencies  propagan¬ 
dizing  the  public  for  purposes  which  are 
subversive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
our  people.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
detect  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  name  under  which  they 
adopt  or  from  the  broad  statement  of  their 
objectives.  Our  most  intelligent  citizens  oc¬ 
casionally  may  be  led  away  by  the  logical 
and  convincing  arguments  which  they  dis¬ 
seminate. 

The  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  is 
located  at  132  Morningside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 
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BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  WEEK 
April  30  to  May  7 


(Concluded  from  Page  20,  Column  3) 
RECOGNITION  DAY 
Saturday,  April  30 
THE  DAY  IN  CHURCHES 
Sunday,  May  1 
HEALTH  DAY 

Monday,  May  2 
DAY  IN  SCHOOLS 
Tuesday,  May  3 
VOCATIONAL  DAY 
Wednesday,  May  4 
CITIZENSHIP  DAY 
Thursday,  May  5 
A  DAY  OUT  OF  DOORS  AND 
EVENING  AT  HOME 
Friday,  May  6 

A  DAY  IN  ENTERTAINMENT 
AND  ATHLETICS 
Saturday,  May  7 


WORLD  GOODWILL  DAY 


May  18,  1938 


Each  year  since  1923,  this  Commonwealth 
and  this  Nation  have  participated  in  the 
widespread  celebration  of  World  Goodwill 
Day  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  good 
neighbor  policy  among  nations.  The  motives 
that  prompt  this  annual  observance  are  of 
a  high  order  and  unquestioned  worthiness. 
There  is,  today,  an  inevitable  trend  toward 
a  broader  horizon  of  human  relationships 
which  points  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
world  citizenship.  This  movement  toward 
world  peace  is  designed  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  international  tension  and  to  incul¬ 
cate  a  clear  conception  of  justice  applied  to 
all  nations.  A  love  of  humanity  is  in  no 
way  hindered  by  a  love  of  country.  Through 
a  deeper  love  of  our  own  Nation  we  may 
not  only  engender  a  harmony  within  our 
Nation  but  a  deeper  love  for  other  lands  as 
well. 

The  present  turmoil  in  Europe  contains 
the  potentialities  of  another  World  War. 
Alive  to  these  dangers,  the  nations  of  the 
world  look  about  for  ways  and  means  of 
protection.  This  universal  fear  has  given 
rise  to  a  race  for  armaments.  The  unprec¬ 
edented  production  by  the  nations  of  such 
instruments  of  destruction  as  battleships, 
airplanes,  cannons,  bombs,  machine  guns, 
poison  gas,  and  the  like,  represents  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  preserve  the  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  nations.  Such  prepared¬ 
ness  is  a  meritorious  objective  if  peace  with 
honor  is  the  ideal  to  be  sought  by  all  man¬ 
kind. 

The  promotion  of  World  Goodwill  Day  is 
a  step  which  looks  toward  the  time  when 
international  differences  can  be  settled  with¬ 
out  going  to  war  and  when  men  of  the  na¬ 
tions  will  be  converted  to  the  principle  of 
peace.  The  battlefield  is  not  the  road  to 
national  glory.  We  need  not  accept  war  as 
inevitable  and  may,  therefore,  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  constructive  social 
agencies  promote  peace  by  whatever  means 
conceivable  to  the  point  of  safety. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth  through  their  vari¬ 
ous  social  and  civic  agencies,  and  especially 
through  the  public  schools,  should  join  in 
the  observance  of  World  Goodwill  Day  on 
May  18.  The  celebration  of  this  significant 
anniversary  by  means  of  pageants,  plays, 
songs,  and  other  appropriate  exercises,  will 
tend  to  give  the  children  and  youth  of 


Pennsylvania  a  better  understanding  of  the 
children  and  people  of  other  lands.  It  will 
create  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  rising  generation  and  inspire 
the  present  citizens  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  live  in  peace  and  accord  with  other 
peoples. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  who  love  our  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  who  believe  in  a  spirit  of 
neighborliness  which  respects  the  rights  of 
others,  to  observe  this  great  anniversary 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  ultimate  happiness  among  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

— Adapted  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  1937  Proclamation. 


Abundance  of  Apples  Offers 
New  Opportunities  for 
Homemaking  Classes 

The  education  of  people  to  consume  goods 
intelligently  is  quite  as  desirable  a  function 
of  our  schools  as  that  of  preparing  people 
to  produce  goods.  Consumer  Buying  implies 
good  buying  which  is  the  art  of  securing 
goods  that  satisfy  the  consumer’s  needs  with 
a  minimum  outlay  of  time,  energy  and 
money. 

17,000,000  Bushels  of  Apples 

This  is  an  opportune  time  for  school  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  Consumer  Education  activ¬ 
ities  to  advance  their  projects  through  the 
use  of  a  staple  commodity  —  the  apple. 
Pennsylvania’s  important  commercial  apple 
belt  faces  a  critical  situation  at  this  time 
because  the  1937  bumper  crop  of  17,000,000 
bushels  has  left  a  March  carry-over  of 
1,056,000  bushels. 

Our  apple  growers  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  this  fruit, 
much  of  which  cannot  be  kept  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  after  May  1.  If  these  apples  can  be  sold 
to  the  consumer  during  April,  the  public 
health  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  to 
the  daily  diet  of  many  persons  of  a  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious,  appetizing  food  possessing 
essential  medicinal  properties,  a  great  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  will  be  avoided,  and  large  sums 
of  money  will  be  placed  in  circulation. 

Scientifically  Graded  &  Inspected 

Pennsylvania  apples  are  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  the  apples  now  in  cold  storage 
are  of  good  quality.  The  bulk  have  been 
graded  and  State  inspected  for  quality  and 
adherence  to  grade.  Our  food  stores  through¬ 
out  the  State  have  generously  volunteered 
to  cooperate  by  featuring  Pennsylvania 
apples  in  their  advertising  and  store  dis¬ 
plays  during  April. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Aids 
Producers  &  Consumers 

The  State  Department  of  Agp-iculture  has 
placed  its  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
apple  industry  during  this  crisis.  It  is  ur¬ 
gent  that  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  do 
their  part  by  placing  Pennsylvania  grown 
apples  on  their  daily  diet,  by  demanding 
Pennsylvania  grown  apples  at  their  food 
stores,  by  preparing  apple  dishes  in  the 
home  and  community  and  school  cafeterias 
and  by  ordering  apples  dishes  in  restaurants 
and  hotels. 

Apples  baked  for  breakfast,  used  as  pie 
or  pudding  for  luncheon,  and  served  as  a 
vegetable  for  dinner,  may  well  appear  fre¬ 
quently  and  to  advantage  on  the  table  of 
every  Pennsylvania  home. 


Federalist  Papers  Available 


The  Sesquicentennial  edition  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Federalist  papers  has  been  published 
as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Federalist  essays  were  originally 
written  in  1787  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  as  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  For  150  years  The  Fed¬ 
eralist  essays  have  been  considered  the 
source  book  of  the  American  Constitution 
by  every  authority  in  Constitutional  law. 

This  new  edition  of  The  Federalist  con¬ 
tains  the  complete  collection  of  the  eighty- 
five  essays  originally  published  in  the 
American  press  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  and  totals  675  pages.  The  edition  has 
been  prepared  by  several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  historians  and  contains 
a  special  introduction  with  biographical 
notes.  For  the  use  of  the  student,  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Confederation,  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  index  have  also 
been  provided. 

These  papers  are  available  through  the 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL 

PERIODICALS 


Research 

Among  the  periodicals  dealing  with  the 

research  aspects  of  education  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  American  Speech 

2960  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education 

3  East  25th  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education 

500  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Educational  Research  Bulletin 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

5.  Educational  Research  Record 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

6.  Educational  Research  Service  Circulars 

1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  Journal  of  Educational  Research 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 

8.  Journal  of  Experimental  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 

9.  Journal  of  Sociology  and  Social  Research 

3551  University  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

10.  Pittsburgh  Schools 

155  Administration  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

11.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association 

1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  Research  News 

University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

13.  Research  Quarterly 

311  Maynard  Street 

14.  Review  of  Educational  Research 

1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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AUXILIARY  AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION-c-^ 


Better  Parenthood  Week  May  1-7 

Links  Child  Health  Day  and  Mother's  Day  in  Unified  Observance 


A  movement  of  unusual  interest  to  edu¬ 
cators,  Parent-Teacher  organizations,  and 
all  others  interested  in  education,  is  being 
launched  this  Spring.  Under  the  name  of 
Better  Parenthood  Week,  the  new  move¬ 
ment  is  being  inaugurated  the  first  week  of 
May  to  link  Child  Health  Day,  May  1st, 
and  Mothers’  Day,  May  8th,  in  a  new,  in¬ 
tensified  observance.  It  will  aim  to  impress 
parents  with  their  duties  to  their  children 
at  home,  in  school,  and  in  other  interests 
and  activities  of  their  lives. 

Better  Parenthood  Week  oilers  additional 
resources  for  bringing  before  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  this  country  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  health  and  welfare 
of  their  children.  It  also  serves  to  bring 
to  parents  the  developing  services  which 
are  being  made  available  under  Govern¬ 
mental  and  private  auspices  for  promoting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 

Child  Health  Day  falls  annually  on  May 
1st,  Mother’  Day  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
the  month.  This  year  May  1st  is  also  the 
first  Sunday,  making  the  intervening  period 
unusually  appropriate.  Schools,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  women’s  clubs, 
churches,  Sunday  Schools  and  similar  groups 
are  being  urged  to  observe  Better  Parent¬ 
hood  Week,  May  1  to  7. 

Children's  Charter 

Teachers  and  school  officials,  as  well  as 
parents  and  other  citizens  concerned  with 
the  education  of  children  in  our  Common¬ 
wealth,  have  found  “The  Children’s  Char¬ 
ter,”  which  was  developed  several  years 
ago  by  a  National  Committee,  to  be  of  great 
value  as  a  guide  in  building  programs  of 
instruction  and  care  of  the  young.  In  the 
classroom,  teachers  have  found  daily  op¬ 
portunities  to  contribute  to  the  mental, 
physical  and  social  development  of  children 
through  the  suggestions  contained  in  this 
Charter.  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  too, 
have  based  constructive  programs  that  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  children 
of  their  several  communities  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  here  set  forth. 

Possibly  the  greatest  value  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  is  its  use  as  a  means  to  spread  the  spirit 
of  community  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
children  individually  and  collectively,  and 
to  instill  the  principle  that  the  future  of 
the  Commonwealth  rests  upon  the  abilities, 
attitudes  and  ideals  of  children  of  today. 

Following  are  the  nineteen  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  happy 
and  healthy  children: 

I.  For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral 
education  to  help  him  to  stand  firm  under 
the  pressure  of  life. 


II.  For  every  child  understanding  and 
the  guarding  of  his  personality  as  his  most 
precious  right. 

III.  For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love 
and  security  which  a  home  provides;  and 
for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster  care, 
the  nearest  substitute  for  his  own  home. 

IV.  For  every  child  full  preparation  for 
his  birth,  his  mother  receiving  prenatal, 
natal  and  post-natal  care;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  protective  measures  as 
will  make  child-bearing  safer. 

V.  For  every  child  health  protection:  pe¬ 
riodical  health  examinations  and,  where 
needed,  care  of  specialists  and  hospital 
treatment;  regular  dental  examination  and 
care  of  the  teeth ;  protective  and  preventive 
measures  against  communicable  diseases; 
the  insuring  of  pure  food,  pure  milk,  and 
pure  water. 

VI.  For  every  child  from  birth  through 
adolescence,  promotion  of  health,  includ¬ 
ing  health  instruction  and  a  health  program, 
wholesome  physical  and  mental  recreation, 
with  teachers  and  leaders  adequately 
trained. 

VTI.  For  every  child  a  dwelling  place, 
safe,  sanitary  and  wholesome,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  provisions  for  privacy,  free  from 
conditions  which  tend  to  thwart  his  devel¬ 
opment;  and  a  home  environment  harmon¬ 
ious  and  enriching. 

VIII.  For  every  child  a  school  which  is 
safe  from  hazards,  sanitary,  properly 
equipped,  lighted  and  ventilated ;  for 
young  children  nursery  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens  to  supplement  home  care. 

IX.  For  every  child  a  community  which 
recognizes  and  plans  for  his  needs,  pro¬ 
tects  him  against  physical  dangers,  moral 
hazards,  and  disease;  provides  him  with 
safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play  and 
recreation,  and  makes  provisions  for  his 
cultural  and  social  needs. 

X.  For  every  child  an  education,  which, 
through  the  discovery  and  development  of 
his  individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for 
life;  and  through  instruction  and  vocational 
guidance,  prepares  him  for  a  living  which 
will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

XI.  For  every  child  such  teaching  and 
education  as  will  prepare  him  for  success¬ 
ful  parenthood,  homemaking,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  and,  for  parents,  supplemen¬ 
tary  training  to  fit  them  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  problems  of  parenthood. 

XII.  For  every  child  education  for  safety 
and  protection  against  accidents  to  which 
modern  conditions  subject  him — those  to 
which  he  is  directly  exposed  and  those 
which,  through  loss  or  maiming  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  affect  him  indirectly. 


XIII.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  or  otherwise  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  such  measures  as  will  early  discover 
and  diagnose  his  handicap,  provide  care  and 
treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may 
become  an  asset  to  society  rather  than  a 
liability.  Expenses  of  these  services  should 
be  borne  publicly  where  they  cannot  be 
privately  met. 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict 
with  society  the  right  to  be  dealt  with  in¬ 
telligently  as  society’s  charge,  not  society’s 
outcast;  with  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  court,  and  the  institution  when 
needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  normal  stream  of  life. 

XV.  For  every  child  the  right  to  grow 
up  in  a  family  with  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  and  the  security  of  a  stable  in¬ 
come  as  the  surest  safeguard  against  social 
handicaps. 

XVI.  For  every  child  protection  against 
labor  that  stunts  growth,  either  physical  or 
mental,  that  limits  education,  that  deprives 
children  of  the  right  of  comradeship,  of 
play  and  of  joy. 

XVII.  For  every  rural  child  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  schooling  and  health  services  as  for 
the  city  child,  and  an  extension  to  rural 
families  of  social,  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities. 

XVIII.  To  supplement  the  home  and  the 
school  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
to  return  to  them  those  interests  of  which 
modern  life  tends  to  deprive  children,  every 
stimulation  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  voluntary  youth  organizations. 

XIX.  To  make  everywhere  available 
these  minimum  protections  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children,  there  should  be  a 
district,  county  or  community  organization 
for  health,  education  and  welfare,  with  full¬ 
time  officials,  coordinating  with  a  state¬ 
wide  program  which  will  be  responsive  to 
a  nation-wide  service  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  statistics  and  scientific  research.  This 
should  include: 

(a)  Professionally  prepared,  full-time 
public  health  nurses,  sanitary  in¬ 
spection,  and  laboratory  workers. 

(b)  Available  hospital  beds. 

(c)  Full-time  public  welfare  service  for 
the  relief,  aid  and  guidance  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  special  need,  due  to  poverty, 
misfortune,  behavior  difficulties,  and 
for  the  protection  of  children  from 
abuse,  neglect,  exploitation,  or 
moral  hazard. 

For  every  child  these  rights,  regardless 
of  race  or  color  or  situation,  wherever  he 
may  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Flag. 

Additional  Information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Better  Parenthood  Week  Commit¬ 
tee,  9  East  UOth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Can  Education  Stimulate  an  Effective  and  Universal  Social 
Participation  for  Modern  Citizenship? 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  Need  for  a  New  Citizenship  Arises 

N  its  effort  to  prepare  each  generation  to 
meet  the  new  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  of  an  ever-changing  world,  educa¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  all  activities  contribute 
to  the  social  habits,  attitudes,  and  motives 
of  citizens  as  they  take  their  proper  part  in  civic  affairs. 
Education,  therefore,  endeavors  to  interpret  the  schools 
to  the  community  and  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  school  and  the  community.  To  attain 
the  more  remote  reaches  of  true  citizenship,  education 
must  also  endeavor  to  promote  an  exchange  of  views 
with  other  nations,  to  teach  the  truth  about  war  and 
peace,  to  stimulate  a  neighborliness  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  to  emphasize,  through  history,  the 
virtues  of  all  nations  with  a  view  to  promoting  inter¬ 
national  goodwill. 

To  meet  the  big  challenge  of  new  citizenship,  educa¬ 
tion  must  foster  in  boys  and  girls  a  profound  sense  of 
human  worth,  a  general  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  a  warm  kinship  with  all  the  races  of  mankind, 
a  readiness  to  engage  in  social  experiment,  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  industrial  society,  and  a  recognition  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  and  interdependent  character  of  life. 

This  calls  for  a  new  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
social  and  creative  rather  than  acquisitive  objectives.  It 
brings  into  the  program  the  ethical  and  esthetic  discov¬ 
eries  which  give  underlying  unity  to  American  culture. 
Our  society  is  based  on  promoting  the  highest  welfare 
of  all,  not  only  economically,  but  culturally  and  intel¬ 
lectually  as  well. 

World  Citizenship  is  Already  a  Reality 

An  extension  of  the  challenge  of  universal  social 
participation  is  the  responsibility  of  education  to  further 
develop  the  ideal  of  a  world  citizenship.  Already 
evident  is  the  general  trend  toward  mindedness  in  civic 
relations.  Interdependence,  understanding,  and  cooper¬ 
ation  are  major  points  of  emphasis  in  the  modern  pro¬ 
gram.  These  factors  of  social  relations  have  been  made 
essential  by  the  swift  development  of  technology,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  communication.  Through  these  mediums 
western  civilization  is  being  merged  into  a  new  world 
civilization  and  a  new  obligation  is  imposed  on  all  our 
citizens.  The  steady  enlargement  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  toleration  among  the  different 
races,  religious  and  cultural  groups  of  the  world,  bring 
to  education  a  most  serious  obligation,  to  relax  inter¬ 
national  tensions,  to  make  transitions,  and  to  promote 
a  new  world  economy  which  gleans  benefits  from  all 
that  is  good  in  all  groups,  is  a  paramount  function  of 
modern  education. 

American  Ideals  Are  Tuned  to  International 
Goodwill 

To  meet  this  grave  challenge  in  America,  education 
has  a  sound  support  in  the  historic  ideals  of  the  nation. 
America  has  been  called  the  melting  pot  of  all  nations. 
Peoples  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  inhabit  our 
territory.  These  races,  divergent  in  their  inherited  and 


acquired  characteristics,  have  become  homogeneous 
since  their  coming  to  America  where  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  mingling  together. 

The  American  ideal  of  freedom  lends  itself  forcibly 
to  the  development  of  a  world  citizenship.  This  ideal, 
which  has  evolved  from  the  desire  of  one  group  to  free 
itself  from  the  suppression  of  another  group,  is  as  old 
as  mankind.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  self  ex¬ 
pression  is  a  source  of  human  satisfaction.  In  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  as  in  relations  within  a  smaller  group, 
the  American  ideal  of  freedom  dictates  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  make  his  own  decisions.  Only  such  a  wide 
sphere  of  individual  freedom  is  compatible  with  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be¬ 
come  a  harmonious  neighborhood  of  peoples  this  ideal 
of  freedom — industrial,  political,  religious,  and  cultural 
freedom — must  be  maintained.  Society  looks  to  educa¬ 
tion  for  support  of  this  essential  principle. 

The  ideal  of  fair  play  also  serves  as  a  springboard  for 
the  promotion  of  world  mindedness.  Here  in  America 
the  experiences  of  the  poor  man  in  the  courts,  of  the 
employe  in  conflict  with  the  employer,  of  exhibitions  of 
race  prejudices,  and  the  disregard  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
have  taught  us  that  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  which  is  so 
essential  in  all  human  relations,  needs  a  new  emphasis. 
By  bringing  into  play  this  principle,  education  may 
broaden  the  scope  of  human  relations  and  bring  about 
a  wholesome  harmony  among  not  only  neighbors  that 
are  close  and  visible,  but  among  those  of  other  states 
which  are  unseen. 

Education  Must  Maintain  Wholesome 
World  Relations 

The  salient  challenge  to  education  here  is  not  only  to 
maintain  the  present  positive  status  of  world  citizenship, 
but  to  promote  this  ideal  in  a  higher  degree.  It  is  for 
education  to  develop  an  enlightened  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  international  relations.  It  is 
for  education  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  bonds  which  unite  not  only  the  nations  of  the 
western  world  but  all  the  nations  of  a  world.  It  is  for 
education  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  increasing 
economic  inter-dependence  of  separate  areas  with  a  view 
to  integrating  the  people  of  the  globe. 

Any  semblance  of  narrow  intolerant  nationalism  or 
aggressive  imperialism  is  a  factor  of  war  which  leads  to 
national  ruin.  It  is  necessary  for  education  to  keep  na¬ 
tionalism  infused  with  enlightenment,  reason,  and 
tolerance,  and  to  encourage  foreign  trade  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  benefit  and  expression  of  national  power. 

This  challenge  to  education  is  all  the  sharper  because 
it  is  the  only  institution  that  can  achieve  this  paramount 
purpose.  In  the  words  of  the  great  Horace  Mann: 
"The  rock,  the  faggot,  and  the  dungeon;  the  blood  of 
all  the  martyrs,  die  powers  of  kings  aided  by  the 
wealth  of  nations,  all  failed  to  decide  the  issues  of 
mankind.  It  must  be  by  each  party’s  laying  aside  its 
exclusiveness,  its  pride,  its  contempt,  and  by  the  union 
of  all  in  some  noble  plan  to  give  to  another  generation 
fitter  attainments,  greater  capacities,  and  minds  free 
from  prejudice  by  yearning  after  truth.” 
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